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LTHOUGH the decorative work of nation for many important works, 
Francis Auburtin is well known to amongst which we may mention the 
those art lovers who visit the mural dec: ration for the banqueting hall 

French public buildings, it is probably at the Sorbonne; “ Orphée,” bought by 

true that the majority of travellers are the nation ; the mural decorations for the 

more interested in easel pictures,and that museum at Marseilles and Les Arts de 
therefore the works la Terre et du Feu, 
of men like Puvis a decorative panel 
de Chavannes, for the facade of 


Henri Martin, 
Francis Auburtin, 
etc., have no place 
in their itinerary 
whilst sight-seeing 
in France. It may, 
therefore, be of in- 
terest to English 
readers to*hear a 
short resumé of the 
art of Francis 
Auburtin. In his 
own country he has 
received many 
honours, being a 
member of the 
Société Nationale 
des Beaux Arts, 
and a Chevalier de 
la Légion d’Hon- 
neur. He has re- 
ceived commis- 





the Palais des In- 
dustries at the 1900 
Exposition. 

His first success 
was a picture en- 
titled “La Tha- 
lette,” which 
brought him to the 
notice of Aug. 
Renan, who _ be- 
came his staunch 
friend. It is neces- 
sary to mention 
this picture as it is 
indicative of the 
first stage of M. 
Auburtin’s work. 
We already see in 
this effort two ele- 
ments clearly de- 
fined, which hold 
an important place 
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determination to treat his subjects in a 
broad manner, and the passionate love of 
Nature, which led him to study her in 
every phase. A year later Auburtin was 
commissioned to paint a large ceiling for 
the Sorbonne which was poetic and har- 
monious, though perhaps it does not attain 
to the strength and decision which show 
in his later work. The same may be said 
of “L’or du Rhine.” It was after having 
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always on the alert, taking notes with 
indefatigable brush or pencil, until he 
arrived at the requisite knowledge for the 
work. Artists and scientists alike are 
satisfied with it, and the latter cannot 
fail to appreciate the scientific knowledge 
he displayed ; a knowledge which made 
it possible for him to represent with 
rigorous fidelity (and without sacrificing 
the artistic point of view) the many 


THE PALACE OF FISHERIES. 


Paris Exhibition, rgoo. 


executed these important decorations that 
M. Auburtin became acquainted with the 
great modern decorator, Puvis de Cha- 


vannes. The good advice and warm 
sympathy of this master encouraged him 
to make greater efforts in the line of 
work which he had mapped out for him- 
self. He now undertook a large work for 
the zoological amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne. He took as his subject “ L’Aqua- 
rium.” Before painting this he lived 
among fishermen in the most out-of-the- 
way corners of the Mediterranean coast, 


varieties of flora and fauna which live 
and palpitate in the remote depths of the 
sea. 

His “ La Péche au Gangin,” an illustra- 
tion of which is given on p. 543, is a large 
composition executed for the Museum at 
Marseilles.’ In this painting he repre- 
sents the Mediterranean fishing boats 
scudding before a mistral in the Gulf of 
Lyons, with abrupt hills in the back- 
ground detached against a bright sky. 
This work required a pendant, and for 
this M. Auburtin painted “ La Calangue,” 
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which was—according to Henri Trantz, 
the French critic—one of the finest works 
that he had executed up to that period. 
This painting was finished in 1900 and 
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Benjamin Constant’s studio at la Grande 
Yatte. 


Besides several decorations which 
Auburtin executed about this time 
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AN ORCHARD 


BY THE SEA. 


Portion of a decoration at the Sarbonne, Paris Salon, 1904. 


was sent immediately to the Palais at 
Marseilles, consequently it was not seen 
by the Paris public, and only a few Art 
lovers and friends of the artist were able 
to see and admire this large canvas at 


for private mansions (a fragment of one 
of which we reproduce in this number), 
he also painted a decorative panel for the 
buffet at the Gare de Lyons, and in 1902 
he exhibited at the Paris Salon a large 
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frieze which was the first portion of a 
decoration destined to be placed in the 
Salle de Féte, in the Sorbonne. 

If to the above works we add the two 
large paintings which adorn one of the 
palaces of the Esplanade des Invalides, 
and the Palace of the Fisheries, we have 
mentioned the principal decorations on a 
large scale that this artist has shown 
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turn from his decorative work to touch 
upon another aspect of his painting. 
The same master hand which can adorn 
large ceilings and walls with delightful 
mural paintings is able also to use the 
more delicate medium of water-colour, 
or gouache, in making the endless studies 
of sea and land which we find in M. Au- 
burtin’s portfolio. 


He is strongly con- 
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SUR UN RYTHME ‘ANTIQUE. Paris Salon, 1905. 


as the result of his activity up to this 
time. 


There is no doubt that M. Auburtin is 
essentially a decorator, in the highest and 


vinced of the folly of an artist confining 
himself to any one medium or style, thus 
falling into the danger of mannerism, 
but believes rather that the true artist is 


most artistic sense of the word, subor- 
dinating detail to the general qualities 
of his subject, and, with a master’s hand, 
bringing the whole into harmony with 
the architectural surroundings. But itis 
not only this side of M. Auburtin’s talent 
which we wish. to study, so that we will 


he who studies Nature’s truths incessantly. 
In carrying this into practice, he follows 
the precepts of Ruskin, but, as Henri 
Trantz the French critic says: “ That 
which was injurious, from an ‘artistic 
point of view, in the great English 
esthetic, constituted, on the contrary, a 





THE NEEDLE AT ETRETAT. 


THE FOREST AND THE SEA, Paris Salon, 





540 THE ART OF 
new source of strength to the French 
painter, because the latter, strong in his 
accumulation of facts, yet knew how to 
subordinate his knowledge to the direct 
impression he wished to convey.” 

In his decorative work he is chiefly 
inspired by Puvis de Chevannes, though 
he also studied Giotto, Ghirlandajo, and 
other early Italians. In his water-colour 
painting he follows a different school- 
the Japanese, his sketches having the 
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grace and delicacy of their colour-prints, 
and his work showing his sympathy with 
the art of Karin, Hiroslinga, Hokosuai— 
those Oriental artists whose synthetic 
comprehension of Nature corresponded 
so well with his own personal vision. 
Like them, Auburtin always treats his 
small works in a very decorative manner. 
Like them also he knows how to inter- 
pret the infinite and boundless space of 
the sea, on a few inches of paper, and 
how to suggest azure skies, and trees of 


PALACE AT THE 
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vigorous growth with a little colour and 
a few strokes of the brush. Lightness of 
touch in drawing, the spirited manner 
with which he underlines detail, and 
above all the delicacy and refinement of 
his colour are the distinctive qualities of 
his water-colour sketches. 

M. Auburtin is keenly alive to all the 
influences of Nature and art. Dreaming 
on the island of Porquaralles, where the 


scenery is almost archaic and classical 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 

in its character, he received the inspira- 
tion for many of his larger works, in 
which he has treated mythological sub- 
jects, while the music of Grieg, with 
its weird harmonies, helped in the 
realization of these—notably in the prac- 
tical and imaginative composition of 
“La Forét et la Mer.” 

His studies of the female figure are 
almost Greek in their suggestion; his 
“Danses Nues” in particular suggesting 
the art of the antiques. With regard to 
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this subject the French critic says: “ In 
some respects Auburtin’s work recalls the 
effects of the mural paintings at Pom- 
peii or the mosaics at the Naples Museum. 
He suggests these classics by the synthesis 
of the idea, by the sentiment of the supple 
and undulatory lines of the female figure, 
by his manner of grasping the essential 
movement, and of summarising the 
gracefulness, of a gesture. The sense of 
harmonious decoration pervades and 
completes these qualities, and lends grace 


THE THREE SISTERS OF BAUGON, BELLE ISLE EN MER, 


to his dancers, whether they glide among 
the broom on the dunes of the Somme, 


or between high rocks which throw 
mysterious shadows over these pagan 
games.” 

M. Auburtin’s tastes in landscape are 
very catholic ; one turns from delightful 
studies of the Mediterranean coast, the 
grey morning with boats on the sea, to 
striking silhouettes of Dutch windmills 
against snow, to cliffs on the coasts of 
Normandy, or to Scottish sketches at 
the Brig o’ Gaira—all alike showing that 
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he is in touch with Nature in all her 
phases. Equally catholic are his studies 
in the animal kingdom, from the aquatic 
drawings we have already mentioned 
(and which are now in the Luxembourg 
museum) to the strikingly decorative 
studies of eagles, parrots, etc., which 
merited the euthusiastic reception from 
the critics which they received. He 
studies all the phases of his subject ; they 
are drawings which palpitate with life, 
not by attempting subtleness and finish, 
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Paris Salon, rgor. 


but by sure and careful lines which 
express exactly what he aimed at. 

It is thus that the ideal and the real 
are continually shoulder to shoulder in 
the pictures and compositions which are 
representative of the best of his art. It 
is certainly not before his works that one 
receives the impression of the déja vue, 
because they are instinct with interest 
and originality. We can but hope that 
M. Auburtin will ere long give the English 
art lovers an opportunity of seeing and 
admiring his work. 





DANSES NUES. 





LA PECHE AU GANGIN. 





From the panel in the Palace of Longchamp, Marseilles, exhibited in Paris Salon, 1899. 
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In the meantime let anyone interested 
in his work visit him at St. Cloud, 
opposite the Bois de Boulogne. There, 
in his hospitable studio, friends and 
strangers are welcomed and received 
with cordiality. Speaking of this studio, 
Henri Trantz says : 

“Nothing is more delightful than to 
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go there on a grey winter's day, with the 
waters of the Seine flowing slowly past 
the door, and when December’s winds 
are shaking the skeleton trees on the 
opposite side of the river, and turn over 
the well filled portfolios, following the 
painter through a dreamland of beauty 
to magic sunsets on a molten sea.” 


Salon, 1903. 


Part of a frieze in the Grand Salon of Madame la Comtesse de Bearn. 


ON 


THE BRIDGE. 


By GRACE ERNESTINE BECKS. 


Saye o'er a rippling river, 

Should you meet a lovely maid, 
Who may censure if the footsteps 

By the parapet are stayed? 

So you do not pass for ever, 
Recking nought of pledge or kiss, 

So you woo no other damsel 
Crossing such a bridge as this. 


If, with you, a dear companion 
Journeys o’er the Bridge of Life, 
Keep that first fine rapture glowing, 
Undimmed by neglect or strife ; 
Nor for transient pleasures wander, 
Roses gathering overblown ; 
Lest, too soon at last arriving, 

Heaven’s gate she pass alone. 


Life is full of narrow bridges, 
Some entwined with flow’rets sweet 
Ringing firm to happy footsteps, 
Others tottering ’neath our feet ; 
Hand in hand we may cross safely 
Over ways of smiles and tears, 
Each a link in the chain revealing 
God’s own pathway to the spheres. 
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I. 

HREE English ladies sat upon the 
deck of the P. & O. steamer 
Ravenna, as she made her way 

homeward from the East. It was late at 
night, and except for the throb of the 
engines and the ceaseless swishing of the 
waves against the vessel’s sides, not a 
sound was to be heard. Beyond, all was 
darkness. The ocean and the sky were 
veiled in night, except when some broad 
wave of purple lightning flashed out over 
the distant horizon. Darkness and still- 
ness aboard a ship! That is the time 
when passengers unbosom themselves to 
each other, and talk of things that at 
other times they would refrain from men- 
tioning. It is then that kisses are stolen, 
and proposals made—though, in these 
days of modern improvements, the power- 
ful eye of the electric arc has destroyed 
much of the romance that formerly 
attended a journey by sea. At least, the 
lovers say so. 

These three ladies were evidently all in 
deep thought, and at last one of them 
coughed and h’med, showing that there 
was something which she wished to com- 
municate, but was too shy to begin with- 
out a little encouragement. The other 
two looked at her, expecting her to speak. 
She half hesitated, and then remarked, 
“What wonderful things we do see and 
hear in the East!" 


By ERNEST YOUNG. 





“Yes,” answered Mrs. Morrison, of 
Hong Kong. “I have seen the Chinese 
conjurers do many things that I am per- 
fectly certain were not mere tricks. Why, 
they can foretell your future, and read 
your fate till they fairly make your blood 
creep. Do you know, I should awfully 
have liked to visit them privately, but 
my husband wouldn’t hear of it.” 

“That's the worst of husbands,” replied 
Mrs. Mundella, of Ceylon, “they do ob- 
ject so to one having any intercourse with 
the natives. Talk about making your 
blood creep; why once, when I was up 
at Kandy, I saw a man push a girl in a 
basket and run a sword through her again 
and again, till the blood deluged the 
ground all round the basket. I wanted 
to go and ask him how he did it. But, 
as usual, my husband forbade it. I don’t 
velieve it’s conjuring at all. I believe 
they possess some wonderful power over 
life itself. Perhaps they know all about 
souls. WhenlI get to London, I shall 
join the ‘ Royal Society for the Manufac- 
ture of Psychical Phenomena.’” 

“So shall I,” said Mrs. Morrison, “ then 
perhaps we shall learn how these things 
are done.” 

“ And I also intend to join the society,” 
chimed in Mrs. Nobel, who hitherto had 
said nothing. “I was in Bangkok during 
the late troubles between France and 
Siam, and all the native soldiers wore 
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round their necks little charms that had 
been blessed by the priests, which ren- 
dered their bodies bullet-proof. One of 
my servants told me so, and he said that 
he had seen a man stand up and let 
people shoot athim. The bullets hit him 
all over his body, but the protective 
power of the charm was so great that 
he was never even scratched. These 
Orientals are simply wonderful. How did 
they get their knowledge and power? I 
wish I knew. My husband is staying 
behind in Siam, and I intend to join the 
society you mentioned when I get home 
to London again. We must find out 
some of these mysteries that are connected 
with lives and souls.” 

‘We must,” said Mrs. Morrison. 

“We certainly must,” said Mrs. 
Mundella. 


II. 


MONTH or so later, the journal of 
A “The Royal Society for the Manu- 
facture of Psychical Phenomena” 
contained the names of these three ladies 
in the list of newly-elected members. 
And an announcement was also made 
that papers would shortly be read by the 
same three ladies, describing various ex- 
periences in the East, that called for 
investigation by the society. 

Mrs. Mundella and Mrs. Morrison both 
eventually read their little essays, and a 
few cranky Fellows of the Royal Society, 
and other Royal Fellows of various 
species, propounded theories and proposed 
explanations. They had a great deal to 
say about souls and breaths; about Ma- 
hatmas and Pa-hatmas, and about mys- 
terious spirit essences, and so forth. It 
was all highly instructive, and worthy of 
the ladies and the Royal Fellows. Most 
of them were satisfied that they had learnt 
a great deal, and they felt morally and 
spiritually elevated in consequence. 

The two lady essayists left the building 
together, feeling that they had indeed 
made a distinct step forward in their 
efforts to probe the mysteries of the other 
world. 

Said Mrs. Mundella, “I wonder why 
Mrs. Nobel did not come to hear our 
lectures this afternoon ?”’ 


“Yes, | wonder why,” replied her friend, 


“T hope she isn’t going to desert the 
cause.” 

“Perhaps she is a little bit jealous that 
we were asked to speak before she was; 
but really she ought not to be, for her 
husband is only a junior surveyor in the 
Government service in’ Siam, while, as 
everyone knows, my husband is a colonel, 
and yours is a lieutenant-commander.” 

“Of course. It would be perfectly 
silly for her to be the least envious. But 
let us go and call on her, and tell her how 
we have electrified the audience this 
afternoon.” 

The pair wended their way to Mrs. 
Nobel’s residence, when, to their great 
surprise, they found all the blinds 
down. 

“Perhaps she is away from home,” 
suggested Mrs. Mundella. 

“Or, perhaps she has lost a relative,” 
said Mrs. Morrison. 

They rang the bell, and a servant 
appeared, who told them that Mrs. Nobel 
could not see anyone, as a telegram had 
just arrived bringing her the news that 
her husband was dead. Instantly, the 
two visitors forgot all the nasty little 
things they had been saying, and their 
hearts filled with grief for the desolate 
woman, alone in London, without friends 
and relatives. They rushed past the ser- 
vant, saying, “‘ We are her dearest friends. 
We will go to her.” 

They found Mrs. Nobel lying half faint- 
ing on a couch, and they set themselves, 
without question or remark, to comfort 
and console her, as only woman can. 
But, presently, the heart-broken widow, 
by way of explanation, pointed to a tear- 
stained telegram lying on the floor beside 
her. Mrs. Mundella picked it up, and 
read it. It was from the British Consul 
at Bangkok, and told how Mr. Nobel 
had been ordered into the jungle at a 
dangerous time of the year to undertake 
some important survey work for the 
Government, and how he had succumbed 
to malarial fever, and had been buried in 
the forests beyond Khorat by the servants 
who had brought the news of his death. 
The Consul had made every possible 
inquiry, and had satisfied himself that the 
report of the servants was perfectly true 
in every particular. 





Il. 


EAR Mrs. Munpevtia,—Will you 
please come and see me as soon 
as you can. I am mystified. 

There is something happening that I 
cannot understand. I feel Iam going silly. 
“Your sincere friend, 
“*Maup Nose.” 


“That’s a strange note,” said Mrs. 
Mundella_ to 
herself. “I 
wonder what 
it’s all about. 
I'll go and see. 
I expect that 
the dear thing 
has been 
dreaming 
about her lost 
husband. She 
lives too much 
alone.” 

An hour 
later she was 
sitting in Mrs. 
Nobel’s bou- 
doir with a 
look of sincere 
astonish ment 
on her face, for 
the widowed 
lady held in 
her hands 
letters from 
her husband, 
that she had 
received week 
by week from 
Siam, for the 
past three 
months. Each 
letter was 
dated properly 
Monday. 

“What can it mean ?” said Mrs. Nobel. 
“I expected to receive three or four letters 
after I got the telegram, but when these 
other letters began to arrive, I couldn't 
make it out at all. I trembled with 
excitement as every fresh mail brought 
me another letter from my husband. It 
seemed so strange and weird. I wired to 


for each succeeding 


the Consulate in Bangkok to make further 
inquiries. 


By this day’s mail I have 
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He had personal acquaintance with several 
Mahatmas., 
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received another official letter stating 
that the Consul is unable to offer any 
explanation whatever, for undoubtedly my 
poor husband died and was buried in the 
Khorat jungle, where so many brave men 
have lost their lives before. And yet, by 
the same mail, I got another letter from 
my husband saying he is well in health, 
and giving me many accurate details of 
Bangkok life.” 

“My dear 
Mrs. Nobel,” 
replied the 
visitor, a light 
slowly dawn- 
ing in her face, 
“do you re- 
member how 
we discussed 
the wisdom of 
the Orientals, 
and their 
power over the 
spirit, on our 
homeward 
trip? Now, I 
half believe 
that these 
letters are 
from another 
world, and 
that you are 
one of the most 
favoured of 
earthly crea- 
tures in being 
the'recipient of 
such wonder- 
ful messages. 
Would you 
mind if I made 
a communica- 
tion about the 
matter to the society? These letters 
might form an unassailable bulwark to 
the cause.” 

“I don’t mind what you do if you will 
only set my mind at rest. At present I 
feel haunted ali over.” 

The letters were submitted to the 
president, who was a man of great learn- 
ing and an authority on all Oriental 
practices and beliefs. It was asserted by 
some of his disciples that he had personal 
acquaintance with several Mahatmas, but 
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that he was too modest to make known 
how highly he had been honoured. He 
carefully examined the documents, and 
pronounced them of an unearthly charac- 
ter. He said that there were ingredients 
in the ink unknown to modern science, 
and that there was a faint ethereal odour 
about the paper, which all the analysts 
to whom he had submitted the documents 
declared was not of organic or inorganic 
character. 

A great meeting of the society was 
held, for the letters still continued to 
arrive regularly each week for several 
months. The president took the chair, 
and gave a very eloquent account of the 
whole series of events. He laid before 
the meeting the reports of the analysts and 
scientists, quoted passages from Oriental 
lore, and then stated his belief that the 
soul of the departed Mr. Nobel was in com- 
munication with some holy Buddhist 
ascetic in the forests of Siam, and that 
the deceased man was sending these 
spirit messages to the hermit, who then 
posted them to the wife. The society 
received this theory with acclamation, 
and the lady members, who numbered 
twenty to one, all looked ecstatic, and 
exclaimed, “‘ How truly wonderful! How 
delightfully sublime !” 

The popular editor of “ The Compiler 
of Reviews ” took up the matter, and, at 
his own expense, sent out a man who had 
got the Mahatma-Oriental-Buddhistic 
fever very badly, to hunt for the ascetic, 
learn the secret of his intercourse with 
the dead, and to purify himself, if pos- 
sible, so that on his return he would be 
of similar use and a source of great finan- 
cial profit to the enterprising editor, by 
interviewing the departed great men of 
former ages. As the enthusiastic editor 
remarked, ‘‘ When our emissary returns, 
possessed of the marvellous secret ; when 
he shall have become, like the holy hermit 
of the East, a perfect medium for the 
transmission of communications from the 
dead, we shall spare ourselves no trouble 
whatever to put him to the noble task of 
interviewing Plato and Socrates, Dante 
and Shakespeare. The secrets of long- 
lost ages will be restored to us, and the 
future will profit by the experience of the 


past.” 


The European Mahatma maniac went 
out to Siam. He first visited the British 
Consul, who told him there was abso- 
lutely certain proof that Mr. Nobel was 
dead and buried. He went to the post- 
office, where the polite German in charge 
told him that he had discovered that the 
letters to Mrs. Nobel were posted in the 
city at different pillar letter boxes, but 
by whom he did not know. Then with 
the courteous assistance of the Minister 
for the Interior, he set out, accompanied 
by an interpreter, to hunt for the ascetic. 
He sought in vain. He found nothing 
but the grave of the dead Englishman. 
When the natives learned the object of 
his quest, they laughed at him, and 
thought him mad, but they gave him rice 
and water, so that he died not of hunger. 

He returned to his native land, a 
dismal failure. And, strange to relate, 
the letters stopped at the same time. No 
longer did the weekly mail bring news 
from the spirit land. The editor of “ The 
Compiler of Reviews” was depressed, 
and held his tongue. The other papers 
scoffed. The society was silent. Some 
people, who had always believed in the 
genuineness of these spirit letters, now 
said that the ascetic had fled, and that 
the wandering soul refused any longer to 
have his spiritual missives made the sub- 
ject of publicspeculation. His confidence 
had been rudely violated. The enter- 
prising editor ought to be hung for his 
interference in so delicate a matter. But 
still no more letters came. Long silence 
reigned. The dead Nobel sent no more 
kind and loving words to his wife, and 
she began to consider the question of 
marrying the president. 


IV. 


UT one day, Mrs. Nobel received 
another letter with the Bangkok 
postmark. The writing was curious 

and unfamiliar. Perhaps it was the 
ascetic’s/ She feared to open the envelope. 
She trembled with excitement, as she 
looked at the un-English scrawl on the 
outside. 
‘*Missis Nobel, 
“ Londun, 
* Ingland.”’ 
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At length she tore it open, and inside 
she read :— 


* Dear MamM,—Why you no come back 
toBangkok. Also, I have no see my master 
velly long time. I stop in jail one yere. 
One day, policee-man catchee me, say I 
one piece thief man have makee steal one 
other man’s tea-pot. Master, he have 
gone to the up-country makee land busi- 
ness. Before he go, he givee me many 
letters, and say send one to missis evly 
week. He say he go to velly sick place. 
He say you velly flitened if you will hear 
about him. So he tellee me, post one 
letter evly week till him come back. I 
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go jail, but I give the letter to my flend, 
tellee him makee post one evly week. 
Last week, I come out velly hungly and 
sore. I go catchee my flend. He say he 
have send you evly week, all same as I 
tell him. Now all letters makee finish. 
I lite this letter lettee you savee, I always 
makee do what master he tellee me. 
“Aun Lin.” 


The mystery was explained, but the 
Psychical Society held no special meeting, 
and the enterprising editor has relin- 
quished his idea of making “ copy” and 
profit out of the secrets of Plato and 
Shakespeare. 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


re HE Thief” has been played at the 

St. James’s since November, and 

always to crowded houses, and 
yet it is a sorry story at the best, a 
poignant picture of thoughtless crime 
and heartlessness, of a woman swayed 
by just one impulse—her love for her 
husband, reckless of everything else and 
rating even him, her idol, so low as to 
think that, unless she finds the means to 
dress as other women dress, she cannot 
keep his devotion. Why, then, does this 
play hold its undoubted power over us? 
For two reasons; it is superbly acted, 
but that is not the chief. It is intensely 
human. There is, perhaps, not a woman 
in these large and enthralled audiences 
who does not recognise in the motive 
that dominates Marise Chelford a belief 
—a feeling that has or might sway her 
also. There is not a man who will 
not, if he is honest, admit that in the 
inconsequent swing of impulse there is 
justification for the woman’s view. This 
play is not a foolish travesty on love and 
love’s delusions; it is fact—hard, grim, 
triumphant fact. ‘The woman sins out 
of the greatness of her love. She sins 
because man is so very much lower than 
the angels. She sins because man has 
taught her through her experience or 
heredity that he is not to be trusted. In 
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the end he comes to see it, but until his 
eyes are opened the wife and the husband 
are on different planes. To the man the 
relative values are embodied in the lines, 
“JT could not love thee, dear, so much, 
loved I not honour more.” ‘To the 
woman it is “I love thee, dear, so much, 
that honour has no place in my mind.” 
In other words, “The Thief” brings us 
face to face with men and women, with 
real human attributes, not with the 
transcendent virtues and vices of melo- 
drama that exist nowhere but in the 
heated imagination of the author who 
creates them. It is just because Henri 
Bernstein plumbs those springs of conduct 
of which we are all at least dimly con- 
scious in ourselves that we watch the 
course of this human tragedy with an 
appalling sense of its verity. ‘To my mind 
there is a real significance in the persis- 
tence of these crowded audiences and the 
absence of any great enthusiasm at the fall 
of the curtains. We look into the mirror 
and we see ourselves, and the picture is 
so true’that it unnerves us. How can 
we applaud? The more vivid the pour- 
trayal, the more profound our chagrin ; 
the more convincing the art of the actor, 
the deeper our resentment at the betrayal, 
until even the cynic is awed into silence. 
Rarely indeed do we see a play that so 
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remorselessly unfolds the consequences of 
superficial emotion masquerading as a 
virtue. Man, the average man, pursues 
the most brilliant butterfly. Is that true 
or false? If it is true, the rest follows. 
The woman is conscious of his weakness. 
How can she help being conscious of it ? 
He ceaselessly betrays himself. As I say, 
the rest follows. At all costs she must 
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keep his love, and if his love rests on 
brilliance of colour, she must consciously 
select the hues to his taste, as the insect 
by natural and unconscious selection 
also enchains its mate. To steal is no 
more than a necessary means to a 
necessary end. The moral sense is 
absolutely crushed beneath the impera- 
tive craving of the animal. And Mr. 
Bernstein is splendidly consistent, for 
even when Marise is found out, is her 


conscience roused? Has she any ade- 
quate sense of her crime—any remorse 
for the ruin she has brought on the 
innocent or for the cruel suffering she 
has inflicted on others? No, she is still 


possessed by the one dominating need— 
to keep her husband’s love whatever 
At that supreme moment the 
instinct of sex rises triumphant over the 


happens. 
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whole tumult of emotions and she tries 
to cajole him through his physical senses 
into tampering with honour and justice. 
What is it, then, but a consciousness of 
intuitive sympathy with the woman that 
holds these audiences breathless and 
leaves them at the last so conscious of 
the truth of the revelation that the will 
to applaud is overborne by the sense of 
a tragedy personal to themselves. 

A great merit in “The Thief” is 
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that it is neither French nor English, nor 
of any other nationality; it is human. 
The characters and the motif are uni- 
versal. The psychology—and it is above 
all a psychological play — proves the 
author an acute student of humanity. 
For these reasons Mr. Cosmo Gordon- 
Lennox, the translator of “La Voleur,” 
has been wise in confining his part to 
translating, and has not gone out of his 
way to “adapt” the play. No doubt 
many men would not behave precisely 
as Marise’s husband behaves when he 
discovers the truth, but that is a detail. 
His behaviour is no more Gallic than 
British. And so of other characters as 
drawn by M. Bernstein. None of 
them bears the unmistakable stamp of 
any nationality, and I emphatically 
disagree with those critics who declare 
the action to be essentially un-English. 
That is a view which to my mind betrays 
a superficial power of reading character. 
As to the interpretation at the St. James’s 
Theatre, it is so nearly perfect that any 
adverse criticism would have to be 
laboured. Miss Irene Vanbrugh as Marise 
Chelford has a most trying and exhaust- 
ing part which she carries through with 
unfailing power and subtlety of com- 
prehension. She makes us understand 
the character as it was meant to be 
understood, and it is a great triumph for 
her. Mr. Alexander plays the husband, 
Richard Chelford, a part that exacts a 
deeper and more varied range of dramatic 
expression than any part he has assumed 
for some time, and he is always equal to 
every demand upon him. And in all 
other respects “The Thief” is most 
adequately cast and staged; an engross- 
ing, illuminating, impressive and earnest 
production. 


There is not much significance in the 
title bestowed upon the English produc- 
tionof Mr. Edwin Milton Royle’s emotional 
American drama, “The White Man,” at 
the Lyric Theatre, but it is certainly 
better than “The Squaw Man,” its 
original designation, which would have 
required too much explanation for English 
audiences, and then they would have failed 
to grasp the subtle contrast between the 
contempt involved in the phrase and the 
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far from contemptible character of the 
man who bears it in the play. Perhaps 
“The White Man” is intended to suggest 
the kind and degree of approval implied 
when we say of a man: “ He’s white all 
through” ; by which is signified red and 
hot blood, a gray, cool brain, a skin 
bronzed by sun, wind and rain, and a 
heart of yellow gold. All the elementary 
colours of the spectrum combined make 
a pure white light, “ white all through.” 
From all this it is plain to see how 
exactly the part of Jim Carston suits Mr. 
Lewis Waller. He is very white, im- 
maculately white, white up to the hilt 
and perhaps a little more. For the sake 
of a woman he takes another man’s sin 
on his shoulders; for her sake he exiles 
himself, shuffles off all the luxurious ap- 
pendages of a well-placed Englishman, 
turns to roughing it, finds his chums in the 
alert, semi-civilised cow-punchers, and his 
home in the meagre comforts of a poorly- 
equipped ranch. Because a squaw saves 
his life and nurses him through a long 
illness, he marries her from a sense of 
duty, and so cuts the last cord that binds 
him to the niceties of refined living for 
which he craves still. More than that 
even, he invites contempt as a “squaw- 
man,” a man who marries an Indian 
woman. And at last the great tempta- 
tion comes. The man for whom he 
sacrificed himself has died, and in dying 
confessed and cleared the name of the 
exile from all stain. His death, moreover, 
makes Jim Carston an earl and a man of 
wealth, and the woman for whom the 
sacrifice was made asks him to come 
home. It is the supreme trial. He turns 
his back on it all and cleaves to his Indian 
wife. He must. If he did anything else 
he would not be “ white,” as you can 
very well see. But it is very poignant. 
And yet we know, since melodrama will 
have it so by laws as inviolable as any 
law of Nature, that he will go back, and 
that poor Nat-ii-ritch, Countess of Kerhill 
and daughtér of Tab-y-wana, Chief of 
the Utes, will have a successor among the 
well-born daughters of England. It will 
all “ come right,” for however much Nat- 
ii-ritch may deserve and might grace the 
coronet, we are convinced that she must 
make the sacrifice to destiny. 


Photo by) [Dover Street Studios. 


MISS, MAY BLAGNEY AND MR., KENNETH DOUGLAS 


In “The O’Grindles.'’’—-THE PLayHouUseE. 


Nan: “It’s me ye lave, isnt it 
HarpDING: “ Yes, worse luck.” 
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Let us skim lightly over the first act. 
The ice is somewhat thin and treacherous. 
We have been there before in melo- 
dramatic plot, and are not sorry to get 
away from itand forget it. And then we 
begin to live. In the “Long Horn” 
saloon in Wyoming our hearts begin to 
beat, and beat lustily. This may be 
primitive life, but it is life. Here are 
elemental passions, naked and unashamed, 
and our blood stirs with a sense of kin- 
ship. Here men are not playing affected 
graces to mean motives and weakly 
filching peace by compromising with un- 
pleasant facts. Hate is hate and loyalty 
is loyal, “ on the square.” The cards are 
unmarked and the dice not loaded, or if 
they are a bullet wins the game. Here is 
none of the hypocrisy of fine manners and 
conventional breeding. These cow-boy 
scenes will ravish London, if I am not 
greatly inerror. They play vividly, with 
a strong sense of reality. They have 
been studied, one must think, from real 
life, for they strike home. Nor doI think 
that the strong emotional situations of 
the last act are in any wise forced or un- 
real or theatrical. The half-breed son of 


Jim, the exile, and Nat-ii-ritch, the squaw, 
is heir to an earldom; he must be fitted 


for his station. To take the mother to 
England is impossible ; for the father to 
go without her would not be “ white.” 
So the boy must go without either father 
or mother, to forget them both, as might 
well happen, in all the engrossing won- 
ders of so novel a life. Some of us may 
protest irritably against having our 
feelings lacerated unnecessarily by this 
parting, conscious that another turn or 
two of the wheel of Fate will show how 
unnecessary it was, but a very consider- 
able section of British playgoers will 
weep in sympathy with Jim Carston and 
rejoice at the opportunity. And, finally, 
it must be said that “The White Man” 
is one of the strongest melodramas ever 
produced on the London stage : strong in 
the novelty of its situations, in its vivid 
realism, in its balance of thrilling action 
and of pathos, and strong in the perfec- 
tion of the cast. The American contip- 
gent seem the real thing, straight from 
the great wild West, and among them 
Mr. Lewis Waller holds his own as the 
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prince of melodramatic actors, always the 
gallant, chivalrous, tender-hearted, self- 
sacrificing gentleman. Nat-ii-ritch has 
scarcely a word to say, but she makes her 
influence felt throughout the play. Mr. 
Mr. George Fawcett’s Big Bill adds im- 
mensely to the convincing power of the 
Western scenes, and to the same end the 
Indian Chief and the interpreter are very 
cleverly introduced. ‘To all appearances 
Mr. Waller has achieved another great 
success. 


On Sunday, January 19, at the Shaftes- 
bury Theatre, the Pioneers produced a 
four-act play by Miss Estelle Burney, 
entitled “The Greater Glory.” In some 
respects it was the greatest success the 
society has yet achieved. The theatre 
was crowded in every part, from stalls 
to amphitheatre. The play itself con- 
tained a psychological interest of a new 
and thrilling quality, was admirably 
acted, and was received with unusual 
favour, even when we consider that it was 
produced before a friendly audience. 
When we reflect that all the details, includ- 
ing the casting of the play, arrangements 
for rehearsals, for the mounting, for the dis- 
tribution of tickets, etc., were practically 
in the hands of Mr. Herbert Swears, the 
honorary general manager of the society, 
it may be realised how great is the credit 
due to him for his incessant and indefatig- 
able labours. 

“The Greater Glory” is, as I have said, 
based upon a theme of novel and sur- 
passing interest. That theme is the clash 
of two temperaments, as far apart as the 
Poles in quality but absolutely necessary 
to each other. Such a conflict is not rare 
in drama where the opposing and com- 
plementary temperaments are embodied 
in persons of opposite sex, but it is unique 
to have a play founded upon contrasting 
temperaments in the two principal male 
personages of the drama. In “ The Greater 
Glory” we have MacEwen, the Scotch 
owner of a ship-building yard in the North, 
with a heart of flint, impenetrable to any 
emotion of tenderness (except one, and 
that he is ashamed of), a tryant, a bully 
even to his own daughter, a masterful 
man who knows what he wants and will 
ruthlessly crush down everything in his 
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way to it, a man of exceptional insight in 
reading other men and equally excep- 
tional callousness in forcing them to do 
his will, who controls other men by fear, 
and by sheer force of drive has made 
Maisley Shipyard a paying concern. But 
MacEwen is only a master ; he can build 
a ship or make others build it for him, but 
he cannot design a ship to save himself. 
Therefore young Sherrard is just the man 
for him. Sherrard is an inventor, an 
enthusiast, a sentimental fool in Mac- 
Ewen’s eyes, with a heart as soft and piti- 
ful for another's distress as MacEwen’s is 
cold and unresponsive ; but Sherrard was 
a failure till he met MacEwen, because 
he lacked the business capacity to turn his 
ideas into realities and into hard cash. 
Each supplied what the other lacked, and 
so we find them at the rise of the curtain, 
Sherrard the designer for Maisley Ship- 
yard, MacEwen the grim and resolute 
master of Sherrard as well as the men. 
And, of course, Sherrard and Mary Mac- 
Ewen, the cowed daughter of a brutal 
father, have fallen in love; and now it 
only needs a demand on the part of the 
men for better pay, a refusal from Mac- 
Ewen, Sherrard’s intervention on the 
men’s behalf, and a lock-out, to start the 
open conflict between these two utterly 
diverse temperaments, which is to be, 
it is clear, a fight to the finish; and 
it is this conflict which Miss Burney 
presents to us in a drama possessing a 
remarkable virility, which demonstrates 
her sensitiveness to dramatic effect, 
which grows steadily in interest to the 
final curtain. 

It is not a pleasant play. We are not 
dealing with rose leaves and lavender 
water in “The Greater Glory.” MacEwen 
dominates the play as he dominates 
everyone about him, and the character is 
not one to love, but as played by Mr. 
Edmund Gurney it is wonderfully vital 
and real and fascinating by its uncom- 
promising power, its absolutely brutal 
realism. There are moments when 
MacEwen stands silent and motionless on 
the stage with only a grim tightening of 
the lips, and you feel that all the seas of 
emotion that ever rolled out of human 
hearts would beat on that rock in vain. 
This, I am aware, is identifying the part 
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with the actor, and so they may be in 
this production, for they fitted to perfec- 
tion. Itis, perhaps, a necessary weakness 
in such a play that the feminine element is 
but slight. Mary was delightfully played 
by Miss Vera Coburn; but a girl whose 
spirit has been almost crushed by a 
domineering father, who uses her as he 
uses everyone, for his own ends, does not 
make a heroine of the most attractive 
mould. 

It is with somewhat more reserve that 
I approach another feature of “The 
Greater Glory.” Sherrard had designed 
a submarine that was a failure, but he 
believes he knows where the mistake lay 
and that he can invent a boat that will 
be a success. He knows that MacEwen 
is counting on this submarine to bring 
Maisley Shipyard to the very front. At 
the end of the lock-out, when Sherrard 
and the men have been effectually beaten 
and brought to their knees, Sherrard’s 
whole conscious ambition is to revenge 
himselfon Mack wen. MacEwen looks to 
him to build a successful submarine ; well, 
MacEwen shall have his submarine, but he 
determines to build another failure while 
holding out every hope of success to his 
employer. He designs the boat and it is 
built, but though all the while he believes 
he is working for failure he is really build- 
ing better than heknew. His craftsmanship 
is greater than his thirst for vengeance; he 
succeeds where he consciously aimed at 
failure. Is it possible for the mind of a 
sane man to work thus? And the only 
answer that can possibly be made is that 
it is impossible to say it can not. And 
the situation so boldly conceived by the 
author is turned to impressive account. 
The submarine is on its trial-trip when 
Sherrard, still under his delusion, declares 
to MacEwen that the boat is at the 
bottom of the harbour, where he intended 
her to go and where she will stay. Mac- 
Ewen stolidly refuses to believe it. ‘‘ You 
couldn't do it,” he says to Sherrard. “It 
isn’t in you to do it. You are just the 
man to do your level best. I know you 
better than you know yourself.” And so 
it is. Just as we are waiting breathlessly 
to know which is right, cheers are heard 
in the yard; they grow in volume; a 
crowd bursts in at the door, at their head 
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the crew of the submarine, and so the 
motto of the play is justified— 


‘For the glory is in the doing, 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the Prize.”’ 


As a study of a phase of life, the 
strenuous life of industrial enterprise and 
of labour conflicts, the play is a remark- 
able one for a woman to have written. 
The scenes introducing the workmen are 
very strong and vivid, and the leaders 


were extremely well played by Mr. John 
Shaw, Mr. Arthur Chesney, and Mr. 
Gordon Parker. Mr. Eille Norwood had 
a difficult task in making Sherrard con- 
vincing, for the part makes a large 
demand upon the most experienced actor ; 
but he acquitted himself exceedingly well 
and was heartily cheered for his per- 
formance. The play was received as a 
whole with exceptional favour, and the 
authoress was accorded a well-deserved 
ovation. 


INNOCENCE. 


From the painting by James Sant, R.A. 











ee ELL, certainly, one might have 
W some fun out of it, if nothing 
else,’ said Myra Vernon, as 
she stood opposite a large mirror and 
complacently surveyed the comely face 
and figure she saw reflected in it. She 
was trying on a new dress that had 
been brought for that purpose by 
Miss Lizzie Vane, dressmaker and 
milliner and humble friend of the 
handsome, dashing Myra. “But you 
wouldn’t expect me to regard it seriously, 
surely?” 

“Why not, Miss Myra?” Lizzie asked, 
the while she busied herself arranging 
the folds of the gown. “I know all 
about the matter. The gentleman who 
inserts the advertisement is, I am told, 
young and good-looking, has given 
excellent references, has a large fortune, 
and will settle a handsome sum upon 
the one he marries. If you like to send 
a reply to his advertisement, I can 
arrange that it shall be the only one he 
will receive for the present, and so give 
you every chance, you know.” 

Myra gave a ringing laugh. “How is 
it you are able to do that, and to know 
so much about it? Are you looking out 
for something of the sort yourself?” 


“Ohno! You know I am engaged to 
cman hiasancams 
“To the ‘drapery crapery’ young 


man,” Myra broke in. “Yes, I know. 


The one employed at your place in the 
mourning department. 


But it’s not 
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through him you know about this, is 
it?” 

“No, Miss Myra. You remember | 
used to bea clerk at the offices of Mr. 
Hyemann, the matrimonial agent, before 
I took to the dressmaking business. He 
sent for me yesterday, specially, to tell 
me about this; and he will do what I 
have said. All you have to do is to sign 
this note agreeing to pay him a commis- 
sion upon the amount settled on you, in 
case you marry the gentleman.” 

“In case I marry him,” returned Myra. 
“Oh, well, there’s very little likelihood 
of that; so there’s no harm in signing 
any number of ‘notes’ upon that condi- 
tion. Certainly it would be a good 
joke,” she continued, musingly. “You 
say you will write the necessary letters 
for me, to my dictation, and they can be 
signed in another name at first?” 

“Yes; mine if you like.” 

“N—no. I think not. Better keep 
to the same initials, M.V. I have it! 
We will use the name of Myrtle Vining. 
You know her. Yes, it will be a capital 
little joke.” 

And so the two plotters arranged mat- 
ters between them. But Miss Lizzie had 
not thought it necessary to mention that 
her interest in inducing Myra to enter 
into the scheme lay in the fact that old 
Hyemann had promised her £200 out of 
what he was to receive, if it “came off.” 

“With that,” thought Lizzie, “Dick 
and I can get married, and I can go into 
the dressmaking business for myself” ; 
Dick being the “ drapery crapery”” young 
man aforesaid. 

Myra was staying at the time for three 
or four weeks with some friends in town; 
but her home was with a maiden aunt, 
Miss Matilda Vernon, who lived at Rivers- 
ley, a small town on the Thames, a few 
miles away from London. 

Now Mr. Bertram Challoner, the very 
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eligible bachelor who had become a 
client of Mr. Hyemann, had come very 
unexpectedly into a fortune while living 
in a distant colony, and had come back 
to England to enjoy it and to look for a 
wife. But, having been abroad since he 
was a boy, and having neither relatives 
nor friends to go to, he had decided to 
“try his luck” with a matrimonial 
agent. “It can do no harm,” he had 
thought ; “and it may lead to some- 
thing.” So he looked in the papers, 
saw Mr. Hyemann’s advertisement, called 
upon that gentleman at his office, and 
they very soon made an arrangement. 
It was, amongst other things, agreed 
that Bertram’s real name should be kept 
back for a time. “I will call myself 
C. B.—initials reversed, you see—say 
Charles Bailey,” he had said; “and 
cannot one of your clerks do the writing 
for me, until I find matters taking a 
serious shape? Meantime, here is the 
address of my solicitors; you can refer 
to them if you please, and they will con- 
firm what I have told you about myself.” 

All these preliminaries being settled, 
Mr. Bertram Challoner set himself to 
work to hunt out some old friends, and, 
in particular, one Bob Whitney, a former 
schoolfellow, by way of passing the time 
while waiting replies to the advertise- 
ment Mr. Hyemann was going to insert 
for him. 

After some trouble he discovered that 
Bob and his widowed mother were living 
in a pretty little country house near 
Riversley, and thither he went once or 
twice to visit them. He was received 
with open arms, and he and Bob 
became great friends again; but he said 
nothing of his matrimonial schemes, fear- 
ing to incur the other’s ridicule. 

One day he received, through Mr. 
Hyemann, a dainty, scented, pink note, 
signed M. V. He duly answered it 
through the obliging agent’s clerk, after 
which there came another, signed Myrtle 
Vining. A few more letters were 
exchanged, and then, finally, in reply to 
one from him pressing for a meeting, he 
received the following epistle :— 


**Since you desire so much to see me, 
I write now to say that we can meet if 





you like at a regatta that will take place 
on the rst June at Riversley—not far 
from town. If you write to the secre- 
tary of the committee, you can get, for 
10s. 6d., a ticket that will admit you 
to ‘Fairlawn,’ where the band will be 
stationed. As a token, wear some blue 
cornflowers in your coat. You can get 
some by ordering them beforehand at 
Covent Garden, and I will do the same. 
At this time of the year they will be so 
uncommon there can scarcely be any 
mistake. 
“ Myrtie VINING.” 


Bertram read this note with much sur- 
prise. For one thing, the date given 
was fully three weeks off, and it seemed a 
long time to wait; for another, the 
place named was Riversley, where lived 
his friend Bob Whitney. This put him 
in a bit of a difficulty, for, if he men- 
tioned to Bob that he wanted to go to 
the regatta, Bob would be pretty sure to 
offer to accompany him; while, if he 
went without saying anything about it, 
Bob might meet him there, and then it 
would look strange. However, on men- 
tioning it tentatively, Bob Whitney said, 
“Ah yes! First of June—regatta day 
at our place. I never go, as a rule, and 
this year don’t intend to, unless you want 
me to go with you.” So Bertram was left 
free to go alone as he wished. 


Il. 


3 little up-river town of Riversley 

is a very gay place on the occasion 
of its annual regatta; and this 
year was no exception to the rule. The 
day was gloriously fine, and numbers of 
people in holiday attire were to be seen 
making their way towards the banks of 
the Thames, where there was the usual 
display of flags, and gaily decorated 
house-boats. The grounds of “ Fair- 
lawn,” the riverside residence of a local 
magnate, were lent by its owners to the 
regatta committee and their subscribers, 
and upon the spacious, well-kept lawn, 
or wandering beneath the belts of fine 
old trees and amongst the shrubs and 
flower beds, was a brilliant assemblage 
in the brightest of summer costumes. 
A band discoursed sweet music at 
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intervals; and the continual popping of 
corks kept up a running fire by way of 
accompaniment. 

Bertram Challoner had arrived early 
by train from town. In irreproachable 
frock-coat, fresh from Poole’s, and a new 
“Lincoln and Bennett” that shone as 
though it had just been oiled, he mingled 
with the throng, looking keenly about 
for a sight of 
a blue corn- 
flower, but 
seeing none. 
There were 
many men 
there also in 
frock - coats 
and top hats, 
so he felt 
fairly at his 
ease, though 
the majority 
of those of his 
own sex 
present were 
in flannels 
and blazers. 
Concealed in 
his hat was 
a “button- 
hole,” neatly 
made up of 
maidenhair 
fern, a small 
white rose- 
bud, and two 
or three blue 
cornflowers ; 
but he had 
bashfully de- 
cided to re- 
connoitre a 
little before 
displaying this token in his coat. 

Presently it occurred to him that the 
fair unknown would be more likely to 
seek him in one of the winding paths under 
the trees, away from the crowd, where 
there were seats to be found in retired 
shady nooks, so he left the river front 
and wandered off by himself. 

The idea seemed to be a good one, for 
he had not long taken up a post of 
observation on a seat at the junction of 
four paths, from which he could keep a 


“We meet then, at last, my fair correspondent.” 
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look-out in several directions, when he 
espied a pretty girl in a charming white 
dress tripping towards him, and unmis- 
takably wearing two or three blue 
cornflowers amongst other flowers in the 
front of her dress. 

Now that the fateful moment had 
arrived, Bertram felt himself gettin 
very red in the face; but repressing his 




















emotions as well as he could, he rose 
and advanced to meet her, his own 
“token” in his coat, and his most 
fascinating smile upon his lips. 

“We meet then, at last, my fair corre- 
spondent,” he said. “I began to think 
you cruel for delaying so _ long. 
Believe me, if you only knew the 
impatience with which I have been 
waiting for you F 

Here he pulled up abruptly, dismayed 
at the very evident signs of astonishment 
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and anger he read in the face of the 
young lady. 

“T think there must be some mistake, 
sir,” she replied, coldly. “1 have never 
seen you before. I do not know you; 
and I must ask you to be good enough 
to allow me to pass.” 

“Not know me!” exclaimed Bertram. 
“Why, no—of course not—how should 
you? But,” confidentially, and stepping 
nearer to her, “you know you have 
written to me, you—you—answered my 
advertisement, you know.” Then, seeing 
that she looked only the more astonished, 
he stammered out, “The matrimonial 
advertisement " 

“Sir!” she cried out, indignantly. “J 
answer a matrimonial advertisement ! 
How dare you insult me by such a 
suggestion! Let me pass at once, or I 
will call out and summon my friends— 
my father—and—and my brother—and 
—and my cousin—are close by—over 
there!” And she waved her hand 
menacingly in the direction of the lawn, 
while she swept past him, Bertram 
mumbling humble apologies about 


“some strange mistake.” 
“My stars!” he murmured, sinking 


back on to the seat from which he had 
risen so eagerly but a minute before, “a 
mistake! Great Jupiter! And suppose 
she goes and makes a fuss and brings 
her relations round—her father—and— 
brother—and, and—cousin, I think she 
said! It would be anything but 
pleasant for me; and would put an end 
to my chances of meeting with the right 
party!” And with another long-drawn 
and very forcible exclamation, he lapsed 
into silence and took out a cigar by way 
of consolation. 

But he kept a sharp outlook on all 
sides for possible “fathers” and 
“brothers,” and presently he caught 
sight of another young lady coming 
towards him, and his spirits rose when 
he noticed that she had a bunch of blue 
cornflowers displayed upon the bosom 
of a dainty costume of pale pink and 
white. “She's prettier than the other 
one,” was his comment, “and it must be 
all right this time. There can’t possibly 
be two girls wearing this particular 
flower, at this season, by mere chance, 


No! It must be all right this time,” 
and he rose and went to meet her, hat 
in hand, and smiling confidentially as 
she approached. 

But alas! The result was more disas- 
trous than before, for this young lady 
blazed up with such unexpected anger 
that he felt inclined to climb the nearest 
tree to place himself out of her reach. 
And she threatened to call her “three 
brothers,” who were also, as it seemed, 
“over there.” And she disappeared 
down the path, witha look of pain upon 
her face that sorely distressed the be- 
wildered Bertram, who sank again, limp 
and almost gasping, into the friendly 
seat. 

“Great Scott!” he 
“another mistake! Why, how can it 
be possible? Threatened to call more 
of those terrible brothers, too—from— 
over there. That makes four brothers 
I'm threatened with, besides a father, 
and a-—a—cousin, I think it was. Well, 
thank goodness, she’s gone in the oppo- 
site direction; she can’t get back to 
‘over there’ for a few minutes, anyhow, 
and meantime—lI shall clear out.” 

He took out another cigar to console 
himself with, for he had thrown the other 
away as soon as he perceived the “ Num- 
ber two” young lady, as he called her, 
coming towards him—took out the blue 
“token” from his coat, and replaced it 
in his hat, then walked off the path, 
moodily, beneath the trees and clumps 
of shrubs. 

Wandering about thus, and undecided 
what to do, he found himself, after a 
time, close to the lawn again, but con- 
cealed from it by rhododendron bushes ; 
and he stood gloomily listening to the 
band, and watching various people near 
at hand, as they walked or stood about, 
or sat upon chairs, in groups. 

Heartily he wished he had never come 
there upon what seemed such a fool's 
errand, and he was about to turn away 
and make ‘his way out through the 
grounds, when he caught sight of some- 
thing that once more raised his hopes, 
and caused him momentarily to forget 
his previous disappointments. This 
“something was an extremely hand- 
some young lady in a choice gown of 


exclaimed, 
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lemon-coloured silk, and wearing blue 
cornflowers, not merely in a small bou- 
quet in the front of her dress, as the 
others had, but in her hat, upon each 
shoulder, and fastened in her hair as 
well. 

“ Now this looks as if it must be all 

right,” Bertram said to himself, cheerily. 
“There cannot, surely, be any mistake 
this time. No woman would make such 
a display of a most uncommon flower 
without an ob- 
ject. Doubtless 
something de- 
tained her by ac- 
cident, and she 
will soon find 
some excuse for 
leaving those 
people she is with 
and going off 
alone towards the 
house by one of 
these paths. 
Well! I like her 
just as well as 
either of the 
others ; even bet- 
ter, | think ; more 
style about her. 
If she goes off as 
I expect, I shall 
take it as settling 
the matter, and go 
round to meet 
her.” 

And sure == 
enough, to his = a 
great satisfaction, 
she shortly after- 
wards left the 
group she had been chatting with, and 
entering one of the walks, strolled off 
alone. Looking on this as conclusive, 
Bertram turned away also, and got 
round through the trees so as to inter- 
cept her. Once more the bow, the smile, 
and the preliminary observation :- 

“We meet at last, fair lady !" 

But the result not encouraging. 
The lady addressed stood still and stared, 
and then looked alarmed 

“What do you want, sir?" 


was 


she asked, 
‘|—I—do not remember to have seen 
you before ? 
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“You haven't, of course,” assented 
Bertram, blandly, “but you will no 
doubt understand when you see this”; 
and he took the “ button-hole” with its 
blue cornflowers out of his hat and offered 
it to her. 

Still she did not seem to comprehend 
and only looked more frightened. 

Bertram began to grow alarmed too, 
fearing there was yet another mistake. 

“I—I—do hope,” he stuttered, des- 


“ We meet at last, fair lady.” 


perately, “Ido hope there is no mistake. 
I thought I was to meet you here to-day, 
and I have been waiting and looking 
everywhere for you. I have a letter here 
—somewhere—signed Myrtle 

“That is my name, sir,” the lady inter- 
rupted, “ but 

“ Myrtle Vining,” Bertram put in. 

“ Yes, sir, Myrtle Vining, Mrs. Myrtle 
Vining-——”" with emphasis on the Mrs 
—“but if you dare to say | have made 
any assignation, or that you have any 
letter from me, 1 will call my hushand 


and tell him, and he—Where it the 
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letter ?” she broke off, stamping her foot. 
“‘ Show it to me at once, if you have it. 
If anyone has been playing a trick upon 
you, of course it might be some extenua- 
tion, but, otherwise ne 

But Bertram could not find the letter! 
He hunted for it in vain; he had left it 
in the pocket of his other coat ! 

And Mrs. Myrtle Vining, as she declared 
herself to be, dashed away, sobbing and 
almost in hysterics, leaving the unfortu- 
nate Bertram more bewildered, more 
limp, and more astonished than ever he 
had been before. 

“Heavens above us!” he whispered, 
unable to find voice. “Another ‘ mis- 
take’! Phew! Yet the same name, too! 
What on earth can it mean? Her hus- 
band, too! A father, and three—no four 
—four brothers, and a cousin—these were 
not enough, but a husband must be added ! 
I shall have a whole company of them 
round me directly, howling and thirsting 
for my blood. Great Scott! I must get 
away from this. I wonder which is the 
way out by the back door!” Muttering 
thus, and taking the opposite direction 
to the river, he started off, tearing the 
poor “button-hole” savagely to pieces 
on the way. 


IIL. 


ERTRAM CHALLONER had gone 
some distance, and was approach- 
ing what was evidently a sort of 

side entrance to the grounds, when whom 
should he see, coming towards him, but 
Bob Whitney ! 

“Hulloa!” said Bob, “ Why, where 
are you off to? Going? Tired of it 
already?” 

“Yes,” returned Bertram, “I’m 
Had quite enough of it.” 

“ Ah, yes,” Bob agreed. 
fun in it, is there? I’m not going to 
stay either. I’m only going to see 
whether I can find my cousin Myra. 
She’s there somewhere. We have some 
friends come down unexpectedly, and 
they want particularly to see her; so my 
mother sent me to fetch her. I shan’t 
be long—shall be back very shortly—and 
then, if you’ve nothing to do, you may 
as well come back with me and have 
some tea. Will you wait here for me; 


off. 
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or will you come back to the lawn with 
me?” 

“N—no—no,” Bertram answered 
hastily, “won't go back with you; 
but I will wait for you if you like.” 

“ Allright, I won’t be long” ; and Bob 
strode off and left him. 

There was a seat near, and Bertram 
sat wearily down on it, took out another 
cigar, lighted it, and pondered. Suddenly 
he sprang up. 

“Great Scott! I never thought of that ! 
Why, this cousin Myra may be one of 
those three girls! Jupiter! I couldn't 
stand that! I'd best keep a good look 
out and make sure.” 

There was a bend in the walk just 
there, and at the bend a large clump or 
thicket of evergreen shrubs. He got into 
the centre of these and peeped through 
the leaves along the path. “Now,” he 
said to himself, “I can see from here; 
and if it should be one of those three, 
I can let them pass and they will go on 
and not see me; and if it isn’t, well, then 
Ican just pop back to the seat before 
they come up.” 

After waiting for a short time, he saw - 
his friend ‘returning with a handsome- 
looking girl on his arm. She was 
dressed in a light blue boating costume 
and sailor hat, and looked, Bertram 
thought, decidedly “taking.” “Not 
quite so sweet-looking as ‘No. 2,’” he 
decided, “ but more dash and go in her, 
I guess. Dear me, what a fool I’ve been, 
messing about, wasting my time sticking 
about alone, and only getting into em- 
barrassing situations, when, all the while, 
here was Bob Whitney able to introduce 
me to jolly-looking girls like this.” 

He stepped back quietly to the seat, 
and a minute later was introduced to 
the mischievous Myra. Soon he was 
talking away merrily with her, little 
suspecting that she was the cause of all 
the troubles and perplexities that had 
beset him that day. 

For when, that morning, her three 
friends, Alice Powell, Violet Merton, and 
Myrtle Vining—the last a young lady 
but recently wedded—had called for her 
to accompany them to the regatta, Myra 
had produced a large bunch of blue corn- 
flowers, and had insisted upon distributing 
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them all amongst the three, saying that 


they were of no use to her, for, the dress 
she was wearing being blue, they would 
not “go well” with it. After her vic- 
tims’ several encounters with Bertram— 
which also had been contrived by her, 
she having despatched each in turn upon 
trifling errands to the “ house "—they had 
come back and told her the tale, with 
which she had pretended to sympathise, 
while inwardly. laughing at the success 
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and his mother and some friends— 
including the lively Myra. 

Before that month was ended he was 
engaged to Myra, and the wedding had 
been fixed to take place some three weeks 
later. 

During this time nothing had~ been 
said on either side about the advertise- 
ment episode. Bertram had not men- 
tioned it even to Bob Whitney, It was 
not only that he was a little ashamed 


A minute later he was introduced. 


of her scheme. To avoid awkward 
explanations, however, she had coun- 
selled each one to keep the matter 
quiet for the time, and not make a fuss 
About it. 

Bertram passed the evening at Bob 
Whitney’s house, and became decidedly 
smitten with Myra’s dashing manners 
and ways. For one thing, no doubt, he 
was in the mood to seek “consolation ” 
for the rebuffs he had experienced and 
his disappointed hopes thatday. It was 
arranged, before he left, that he would 
go to Eastbourne for a month, to meet 
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to; but also that he felt very sore about 
it. He felt he had been hoaxed, and- 
nursed angry feelings towards the per- 
petrator of the hoax. He had been made - 
to appear not only foolish, but worse, in 
the eyes of the three ladies he had inad- 
vertently annoyed ; and, in particular, he 
often tecalled the tearful, reproachful look, 
with which the second of the three had 
regarded him. So often did this thought 
recur that he quietly resolved that after 
he had got back to town, he would some- 
how seek out the young lady and so 
explain matters as to set himself right in 
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her eyes. He hada clue to go by in that 
he knew the name of one of the three, 
and, in a small place like Riversley, he 
thought, there should not be much 
difficulty in finding out where she 
lived. 

As for Myra, she was very well pleased 
with her “ capture,” as cousin Bob irreve- 
rently called it. Bertram had agreed with 
her guardians to settle £25,000 upon her ; 
and so the dream and hope of her life 
was in a fair way of being fulfilled ; 
she would marry well. 

One lovely day in July there was 
another little féte at Riversley ; this time 
a private one, given by Myra’s aunt, Miss 
Matilda Vernon, at her pretty villa, 
“Sunnybank ; ” and it was to celebrate 
her niece’s engagement and approaching 
marriage. On this occasion Bertram 
Challoner was to be presented to the 
friends of his fiancée, and once more, 
accordingly, he made his way thither. 
He reached Miss Vernon’s house, and, 
after receiving a kindly greeting from 
the old lady, was directed to seek for 
Myra amongst the guests assembled on 
the lawn. 

But before he could find her he had to 
pass a group of four persons, three ladies 
and a gentleman, and they happened to 
be—Alice Powell, Violet Merton, and 
Mrs. Myrtle Vining and her husband! 
And at his approach the three ladies 
recognised him as the man who had 
insulted them on the day of the regatta. 
“ George!” cried Mrs. Vining to her 
husband, “‘there’s that horrid man whoso 
insulted me at the regatta, and had the 
impertinence to say he had a letter from 
me!" “George” turned wrathfully round, 
and at the same moment Alice Powell 
exclaimed, “‘ And he insulted me too.” 
“And me too,” came in quieter tones 
from the gentle Violet, while her sweet 
face looked at Bertram in surprise, and 
with mild reproach. 

But the latter did not hesitate ;.he saw 
before him the opportunity he had long 
sought to put himself right in the eyes of 
his accusers, and he drew forth the letter, 
and, presenting it to the astonished gaze 
of Vining and his wife, said, “If this is 
not your writing perhaps you can tell 
me whose it is. I may look rather foolish 
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over this matter, but at least, if you see 
that 1 have been hoaxed, you will, I 
trust, exonerate me as a victim, rather 
than think me the caddish bore 1 must 
have appeared.” 

Myrtle Vining took the letter and 
looked at it. “ Yes,” she said, “I know 
the writing. It is little Lizzie Vane’s 
—Myra’s dressmaker friend. And now 
I think of it, of course’it was Myra who 
persisted in decorating me with those 
cornflowers that this gentleman seemed to 
lay such stress upon! ” 

“Yes,”’ chimed in the other two girls, 
“and it was Myra who pressed those 
flowers on us too.” 

At that moment Myra came up, and 
all turned to her for an “ explanation ; ” 
and it may be imagined there was a 
scene. Myra fainted, and was carried off 
to her room. When she came to she 
went off again in. hysterics; and the 
garden party hastily broke up in 
confusion. , 

The next day Bob Whitney brought a 
note to Bertram from Myra, in which, in 
a fit of temper, she broke off the engage- 
ment; owing, as she declared,.to the 
unkind comments Bertram had made 
upon her conduct. 

“Not that I think it’s seriously meant,” 
said Bob. “Myra is a sensible person— 
and so is her aunt—and I think they will 
both see things in a different light in a 
few days.” 

“Perhaps so, Bob,” Challoner replied, 
drily, “ but, in the meantime, she ‘has 
given me my liberty, and I accept it. I 
don’t so much mind her making me look 
such a fool, but I don’t think she had 
any right to victimise those three ladies 
—her own friends.” 

Two months after the paper contained 
the announcement of the marriage of 
Bertram Challoner to Violet Mertone 
And thus it came about that Myra’s little 
joke not only lost her a rich husband, 
but the £25,000 he was going to settle 
onher. Mr. Hyemann, too, has dolefully 
to lament the loss of his commission, 
which he had looked upon as already 
earned; and Miss Lizzie Vane is still 
unwed, for want of the little sum she had 
counted upon to start housekeeping 
with. 
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URING the late inspection by the 
Kaiser of the 1st Regiment of the 
Guards, at Potsdam, His Majesty, 

attended by several of his generals, held 
an examination in general knowledge of 
the soldiers present. Singling out a one- 
year volunteer he asked him to narrate 


the legend connected with the monument 
erected to 


Prince Jaczo, 
of Koepenick, 
in the Griine- 
wald, near 
Berlin. To- 
wards the 
middle of the 
twelfth  cen- 
tury this 
Prince, who 
was a heathen, 
had vowed to 
become a 
Christianif the 
Christian gods 
helped him 
over the Havel 
River in his 
flight from the 
Margraf of 
Brandenburg. 
Jaczo escaped, 
hung his shield 
on an oak tree 
on the bank of 
the stream, 
and embraced 
Christianity. 
The existing monument commemorates 
this, but the Kaiser’s volunteer had less 
than a hazy notion of the legend, so that 
the war lord remarked angrily that it 
would do him no harm if he kept his 
nose more in his books. 

Some statues tell their own story as, for 
examples, “The Mourners,” and “ Love 
Triumphant,” which we reproduce, but 
there are many classical groups of which, 


THE MOURNERS. 
By J. C. Lough. 


if we were suddenly called upon to tell 
the story, many of us would have to 
plead to only a superficial knowledge, 
and have to’ dip our noses into some of 
the mythological legends illustrated for 
us by the sculptor. 

I have selected, upon no system other 
than diversity of character and interest, 
twenty = five 
different sculp- 
tures for the 
purpose of this 
article, and .it 
may interest 
my readers to 
catechise 
themselves . as 
to how many 
of this number 
they can ex- 
plain without 
reference to 
the accom- 
panying text. 

A Nereid 
represents one 
of the fifty 
daughters of 
Nereus and 
Doris. The 
Nereides were 
the marine 
nymphs of 
the Mediter- 
ranean, in con- 
tradistinction 
to the Naiades, 
the nymphs of fresh water, and. the 
Oceanides, the nymphs of the great 
ocean. One of the most celebrated of 
the Nereides was Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles. They are described as lovely 
divinities, dwelling with their father at 
the bottom of the sea, and were believed 
to be propitious to sailors. They were 
worshipped in several parts of ‘Greece, 
but more especially in sea-port towns. 
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Demeter, called Ceres by the 
Romans, one of the greatest 
divinities of the Greeks, was 
the goddess of the earth, and 
her name probably signified 
Mother-Earth. She was the 
daughter of Cronos (Saturn) 
and Rhea, and sister of Zeus 
(Jupiter), by whom she became 
the mother of Persephone (Pro- 
serpine). - Zeus, without the 
knowledge of Demeter, had pro- 
mised her to Aidoneus (Pluto), 
and while the unsuspecting 
maiden was gathering flowers 
in the Nysian plain in Asia, the 
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E, Woolf. 


A NAIAD. 
In the Louvre. 


They are frequently represented 

in works of art, and commonly 

as youthful beautiful maidens ; 

but sometimes they appear -in 

gems as half maidens and half 

fishes. The Naiades were the 

nymphs of fresh water, whether 

of rivers, lakes, brooks, or 

springs. Many of these nymphs 

presided over springs which 

were believed to inspire those 

who drank of them. Thenymphs 

themselves were, therefore, 

thought to be endowed with pro- 

phetic power, and to be able to 

inspire men. Hence all persons 

in a state of rapture, such as 

seers, poets, and madmen, were 2 ao 
said to becaught by the nymphs. E. H. Bailey. 
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APOLLO. 
E. H. Bouley. 





earth suddenly opened and she was 
carried off by Aidoneus. After wander- 
ing for some days in search of her 
daughter, Demeter learnt from the Sun 
that it was Aidoneus who had carried 
her off. Thereupon she quitted Olympus 
in anger and dwelt upon earth among 
men, conferring blessings wherever she 
was kindly received, and severely punish- 
ing those who repulsed her. In this 
manner she came to Celeus, at Eleusis. 
As the goddess still continued angry and 
did not allow the earth to produce any 
fruits, Zeus sent Hermes (Mercury) into 
the lower world to fetch back Persephone. 
Aidoneus consented, but gave Persephone 
part of a pomegranate to eat. Demeter 
returned to Olympus with her daughter, 
but as the latter had eaten in the lower 
world, she was obliged to spend one- 
i third of the year with Aidoneus, continu- 
a ing with her mother the remainder of the 
year. The earth now brought forth fruit 
again. This is the ancient legend as 
preserved in the Homeric hymn, but it is 
variously modified .in later traditions. 






In the Latin poets the scene of the rape 
is near Enna, in Sicily ; and Ascalaphus, 
who has alone seen Persephone eat any- 
thing in the Power world, revealed the 
fact, and was in consequence turned 
into an owl! by Demeter. The meaning 
of the legend is obvious: Persephone, 
who is carried off to the lower world, is 
the seed-corn, which remains concealed 
in the ground part of the year; Perse- 
phone, who returns to her mother, is the 
corn which rises from the ground and 
nourishes men and animals. Later philo- 
sophical writers, and perhaps the mystics 
also, referred the disappearance and re- 
turn of Persephone to the burial of the 
body of man and the immortality of his 


soul. 


The Biblical story of David and his 
sling is too well known to be reiterated. 
The group of Hagar and Ishmael is an 
illustration in sculpture of the story’ of 
Abraham's outcast servant and her son. 
The despair of the mother and the ex- 
haustion of the lad are forcibly rendered 
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THE GREEK SLAVE. POMONA, NYMPII ENTERING BATH. 


H. Power. From the Museum,"Florence. 


ACCHUS, DIANA, FLORA. 





in. the marble. The empty pitcher em- 
phasises the point of the story. 

Eros represents the god of Love, son of 
Aphrodite (Venus) by either Ares (Mars), 
Zeus (Jupiter), or Hermes (Mercury). He 
is mostly represented as Cupid—a wanton 
boy—from whom neither gods nor men 
were safe. His arms consist of arrows 
which he carries in a golden quiver, and 
of torches, which no one can touch with 
impunity. His arrows are of different 
powers: some afe golden, and kindle love 
in the heart they wound; others are 
blunt and heavy with lead, and produce 
aversion towards a lover. 

Apollo, who represents one of-the great 
divinities of the Greeks, Son of Zeus 
(Jupiter) and Leto (Latona), and twin 
brother of Artemis (Diana), was born in 
the island .of Delos, whither Leto 
had fled from the jealous Hera (Juno). 
The powers ascribed to Apollo are 
apparently of different kinds, but all are 
connected with one another. He is the 
god who punishes, whence he is repre- 
sented with a bow and arrows. All 
sudden deaths were believed to be the 







































































A NYMPH, 
Heinrich von Dannecker. 









































































































THE FIRST CRADLE, 
By Auguste Débay. 


effect of his arrows ; and with them 
he sent the plague into the camp of 
the Greeks before Troy. The most 
beautiful among the extant repre- 
sentations of Apollo is the Apollo 
Belvedere at Rome, where he 
appears as the perfect ideal of 
youthful manliness. 

The death of Virginia is a well- 
known story. The daughter of L. 
Virginius, a brave centurion, was 
a beautiful and innocent girl, 
betrothed to L. Icilius. Her beauty 
excited the lust of the decemvir 
Appius Claudius, who instigated one 
of his clients to seize the damsel 
and claim her as his slave; Her 
father, who had come from the camp 
the morning on which Claudius 
gave judgment assigning Virginia 
to his client, seeing that all hope 
was gone, prayed the decemvir to 
be allowed to speak one word to the 
nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in 
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LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 
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his daughter. The request was granted ; 
Virginius drew them both aside, and 
snatching up a butche.’s knife from one 
of the stalls, plunged it in his daughter’s 
breast, exclaiming, “ There isno way but 
this to keep thee free,” then holding his 
bloody knife on high, he rushed to the 
gate of the city, and hastened to the 
Roman camp. The result is known. 
Both camp and city rose against the 
decemvirs, who were deprived of their 
power, B.c. 449, and the old-form of 
government was restored. L. Virginius 
was the first who was-elected tribune, 
and by his orders Appius was dragged to 
prison, where he put an end to his own 
life. 

Pomona represents in the Roman hier- 
archy the fruitfulness of trees, hence 
called Pomorum Patrona. Her name is 
derived from pomum. She is represented 
by the poets as beloved by several of the 
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order to ascertain whether she was really. 
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rustic divinities, such as Silvanus, Picus, 
Vertumnus and others, 

Dionysus, the youthful, beautiful but 
effeminate god of wine, is better known 
by the name of Bacchus as he was called 
both by Greeks and Romans, that is the 
noisy or riotous god which was originally 
only an epithet or surname of Dionysus. 
In works of art he appears as a youthful 
god. The form of his body is manly, but 
approaches the female form through its 
softness and roundness. The  expres- 
sion of the countenance is languid, and 
his attitude is easy, like that of a man 
who is absorbed in sweet thoughts,-or 
slightly intoxicated. 

Artemis, called also Diana, is the 
twin sister of Apollo, and as a female 
divinity represented the same idea as 
Apollo asa male divinity. As sister of 
Apollo, Artemis is, like her brother, armed 
with a bow, quiver, and arrows, and 
sends plagues and death among men and 
animals. Sudden deaths, but more 
especially those of women, are described 
as the effect of her arrows. As Apollo 
was not only a destructive god, but also 
averted evils, so Aitemis likewise ‘cured 
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and alleviated the sufferings of mortals. 
In the Trojan war she sided, like Apollo, 
with the Trojans. ° She was more espe- 
- cially the protectress of the young; and 
from her watching over the young of 
females, she came to be regarded as the 
goddess of the flocks and the chase. In 
this manner she also became the huntress 
among the immortals. Artemis, like 
Apollo, was unmarried; she is a maiden 
divinity never conquered by love. 

Flora represents the Roman goddess of 
flowers and spring, whose annual festival 
was celebrated from the 28th of April 
till the -1st of May, with extravagant 
merriment and laseiviousness. 

Achilles: is the principal hero of the 
‘“* Jliad ”.; he was the handsomest and 
bravest of all the Greeks, affectionate 
towards his mother and his friends, 
formidable in battles, which were his 
delight, open-hearted and without fear, 
and at the same time susceptible to the 
c1lm and quiet joysofhome. His greatest 
passion was ambition, and when his sense 
of honour was hurt, he was unrelenting 


UNA AND THE LION. 
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in his revenge and anger, but withal 
submitted obediently to the will of the 
gods. 

While both modern and antique sculp- 
ture are represented in these reproduc- 
tions, it may be assumed that the modern 
examples are mostly self-revealing. I 
have, therefore, in these few desultory 
notes, sought merely to recall the outlines 
of the myths which were woven about the 
characters represented in the more ancient 
sculptures. The mythology of Greece, as 
well as that of Rome—which was bor- 
rowed from the older and more: imagina- 
tive race—consisted in great part’ in 
personifying all nature, or rather in 
representing the - diversified aspects of 
Nature as expressions of active and con- 
scious, but unseen, personalities, and then 
elevating these. personalities into gods 
and demi-gods. The mythology of 
Greece, like the. mythology of Scandi- 
navia, was a beautiful poem, or group of 
poems, by which a highly imaginative 
people, ignorant of modern science, sought 
a revelation of Nature’s secrets. 
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P ANT me to help you buy a horse, 
do you, rector?” exclaimed 
William Corner, the tenant of 

the church farm, in a parish on the 

Chiltern Hills. “ Well! It’s a ticklish 

job at the best of times.” 

“But you cam advise-me,” said the 
Rev. John Ridge, rector of the parish ; 
“ we really must get a new horse for our 
wagonette, and as Thursday is Henley 
fair day, I thought that I might see 
something there that would suit me.” 

“T’ll accompany you to Henley with 
pleasure, Mr. Ridge,”. replied the farmer, 
“and will advise you, but you must use 
your own judgment in buying. Nothing 
causes so much quarrelling as horse-deal- 
ing. There is something in it which I 
cannot explain, but father will quarrel 
with son about a horse, and Srother with 
brother, and . 

“Never mind about all that, farmer,” 
broke in the clergyman ; “ we are too old 
friends to fall out. At what‘o’clock shall 
I be here?” 

“Ten, sharp!” said the agriculturist, 
and, bidding the rector good-bye, went 
576 


in to his dinner, and told his wife of the 
projected trip. 

“Let him choose “for hirnself,” urged 
the prudent housewife; “his man is a 
good dairyman and gardener, but knows 
nothing about horses. They have not 
had the one they drive now at. the rectory 
for more than a twelvemonth, and some- 
one has let it down, and, I believe, it has 
become broken-winded.” 

Thursday came. The month was July, 
pleasant and warm in the country, and 
as Farmer Corner rattled his dogcart 
down from the Chilterns into Henley the 
air, the lovely views, and the bright land- 
scape, with the Thames in the foréground, 
together with the prospect of a deal in 
horse-flesh, raised the rector’s spirits— 
for horse-dealing is a gamble ; it is a 
chance of good or bad, which few. are 
sufficient judges of a horse to make 
generally good, and an Englishman, be 
he peasant, or parson, or peer, loves a 
transaction the result of which he is not 
sure about, but which he hopes will turn 
out well and prove trumps in his hand. 

“| should have thought,” remarked the 





farmer as they bowled along, “that your 
best way would have been to commission 
someone to buy a horse for you, Mr. Ridge, 
telling him what you wanted, and limit- 
ing him in price.” 

The clergyman’s answer was not. very 
distinct or to the point; as a fact, he 
thought, like most Englishmen, that he 
knew something 
about >a _ horse, 
and so he did. In 
his young days, 
at his father’s 
home in York- 
shire, he had been 
accustomed to 
ride ‘to hounds, 
and had kept a 
horse all ‘his life, 
and he had made 
up his mind to 
see the fair and 
have a deal. 

“T fancy that 
they don’t play 
the tricks with 
horses now, 
Corner, that they 
used to do. And 
the county 
courts keep 
dealers from play- 
ing fast and loose 
oncustomers with 
impunity.” 

“There issome- 
thing in that, Mr. 
Ridge,” replied 
the farmer; 
“the Prevention 
of Cruelty to 
Animals has 
stopped a_ lot 
of giving horses jumping powders and 
all that sort «f thing, but the dealers 
have found other ways of ‘ doing * buyers, 
for they are artful, you may take my 
word for that. ‘I hey’ll chant you a black 
horse is a white one, if you don’t look 
out. As for county courts, we farmers 
are not fond of law, as you know.” 

“ These ‘ Prevention of Cruelty’ people 
attend every fair, I suppose?” enquired 
Mr. Ridge. 


“Bless you, yes! They'll be there 


to-day, and a drover daren’t hit a wild 
bullock for fear of them. They do some 
good, but we did very well before they 
came.” 

The farmer might have said much more; 
but the rector gave a glance at the back 
of the cart, where his son was seated, ~ 
and the farmer inferred that the reverend 


“Want me to help you buy a horse, do you, rector ?”” 


gentleman did not care to discuss the 
matter more, and they came down the 
steep hill into Henley. 

As was said, Mr. Ridge was not a bad 
judge of the shape of a horse, and he also 
thought that by picking up something 
likely, as he called it, at a fair, he could 
save a ten-pound note by avoiding a 
middleman—not a small sum in these 
tithe falling days. 

“T shall be in the cattle market, 
rector,” said the farmer to. the clergyman. 
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A lad was trying to stir 
the bay mare up with a 


flag. : 


“Do not buy in a hurry, 


and don’t believe a word 7yi 


any of those fellows with 

horses have to say about their stock. If 
you do buy before you see me take a 
written warranty, if you can get one.” 

The rector and his son got down from 
the dogcart, and the farmer drove off to 
the stables that he was 
accustomed to put up at. 
It would appear as if some 
mesmeric message -was Con- 
veyed to those who had 
brought horses to the fair, 
telling them that the clergy- 
man wanted to purchase, 
for no sooner had he walked 
a few yards through the line 
of horses than he was pes- 
tered by sellers offering 
their nags. 

“Want to buy a ’orse, 
genelmen ? I’ve a got some- 
thing that ‘ull just suit 
you,” said a short man in 
corduroy leggings. “ Quiet 
as a lamb, but game, real 
game. You want sommut 
real for your ‘ills, you do,” 
but the rector passed on. 

He thought himself very 
knowing, and fancied that 
an air of nonchalance and 
a bantering sort of “ take 


“ Look at hey mouth,” 
said the dealer. 


your time” gait would 
be best fitted to the 
occasion. With his 
son, he passed down 
the front of the rows of 
horses for sale, looking 
keenly at their faces, 
and trying to assume 
the airofamere visitor, 
but he had to do with 
men who live by their 
wits, and need sharp 
wits to live. 

“"’Ere he comes!” 
was whispered by the 
man in leggings, the 
same who had before 
addressed the rector, 
as the latter was un- 
consciously wending 
his way through the 
crowd. ‘Tell Jim to 
run that brown ’oss 
out,” continued the 
speaker, and he came forward in the rdle 
of a buyer, as Jim with loud “ Hi’s” and 
“Hoh’s” trotted a brown gelding along 
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the open ring, allotted to that purpose on 
the outskirts of the fair. 
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A seeming owner of the animal was 
standing near the man with leggings. 

“Thirty! did you say?” cried Leggings 
with a scornful bob of the head, and a 
look of supreme contempt. “Thirty 
pounds for an ‘oss as old as you are, and 
lame, I believe, lame as a tree.”’ 

“Take ’im in, Jim,” spurned the vendor, 
“I see you want to jangle, Mr. Lee. It’s 
early for that,” 
he remarked, 
and Jim. turned 
back with the 
horse. 

“T’ll give you 
twenty-one 
pounds and ten 
shillings back,” 
shouted Mr. Lee 
in his leggings, 
seeing the rec- 
tor was stand- 
ing, an atten- 
tive observer of 
the colloquy. 

“Take the 
‘oss away, Jim, 
I tell ye,” called 
the seller, 
taking no notice 
of the Offer, and 
as the man led 
theanimal back 
Mr. Lee walked 
behind it, scru- 
tinising its legs 
and appear- 
ance, as if try- 
ing to make up 
his mind to buy. 

“Never mind about the ten shillings,” 
he cried at length to the seller, “ T'wenty- 
one pounds! Now then, deal or no 
deal?” he went on in a loud voice, ap- 
ptoaching the owner; but the latter turned 
away, saying with a sneer, 

“You said as how he was lame! Don’t 
you waste your money on lame ’osses, Mr. 
Lee,” and picking up a straw, he begun 
to bite it with his front teeth, strolling 
away, in an apparently irate mood, in the 
direction of his string of steeds. 

Mr. Ridge and his son walked on, but 
the little incident he had just witnessed 
was impressed on the rector’s memory. 
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“The man who owned that brown 
horse seemed a straightforward sort of 
fellow, Harry?” said the father to his 
bov, in an inquiring tone. 

“Well! I don’t know,” replied the 
youth ; “I thought that he was watching 
you all the time, but one never knows; 
they all looked like great scamps.” 

As the two pedestrians came back, an 





The mare was led back. ; 4 


elderly man had brought out into the 
ring a bay mare, the property of the same 
seller, And was holding it by the end of a 
rope halter, while a lad was trying to 
stir up the animal with a flag at the end 
of a stick. Two men, apparently fly- 
drivers, were bargaining for the animal. 

The rector and his son stood still, 
looking on. 

“Eight years old, do you say? I know 
that!” cried one of the flymen, “eight! 
and how many more?” 

“Look at her mouth! ” said the dealer, 

The flyman snorted a short reply, but 
the rector stepped forward and examined 









A coster van out his donkey. 


the animal’s front teeth. 
look, he turned back. 

“The mare seems to have had some- 
thing done to her nippers. They are 
black enough in the centre,” and the 
clergyman looked round with a trium- 
phant smile. 

* Ah! you know too much about horses, 
sir,” remarked the dealer. ‘“‘ Put her away, 
Jim,” he shouted, and as the mare was 
led back, a coster ran out his donkey on 
to the open space, and some of the crowd 
suggested that the Jerusalem pony might 
suit the parson. 

“You leave the party alone,” cried the 
dealer to these scoffers. ‘“‘Is’pose you’re 
about with decent folks so seldom, you 
don’t know a gentleman when you sees 
him,” and the rector felt flattered. 

He and his son went on through the 
fair. Many and respectful were the salu- 
tations the rector received from the hill 
farmers, for he was what they all called 
one of “the old sort of parsons,” but as 
they turned to look at the honest face 
and burly figure of the clergyman, they 
wondered what he was doing in that 
motley crowd. William Corner was 
found buying sheep by the score; after 
looking at their mouths, and handling 


After a,careful 
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them, and not trust- 
ing too much to his 
own judgment, the 
farmer made his shep- 
herd do the same, and 
the itch for buying 
came stronger over 
the clergyman. 

“Can’t you find 
anything to suit. you, 
Mr. Ridge?” asked 
the farmer as soon as 
he was satisfied about 
his sheep, “ No! well 
wait for another day. 
They tell me _ the 
Reading livery stable 
keepers skimmed the 
cream of the fair this 
morning”; but the 
rector had come out 
to buy, and he wan- 
dered back to the 
horse fair. 

Just as he arrived 
atthe selling ring the brown gelding 
he had seen in the morning was brought 
out again. Jim was not in charge of 
it this time, but the elderly man, called 
Tom, the same that had led the mare 
out for the flymen to look at, led the 
animal into the ring. Tom was so 
stupid and such a_ bad hand at tackling 
horses, so the dealer said, that he would 
hold on by the end of the halter, and 
the brown nag would not stand still 
for the rector to handle. Still the 
reverend gentleman. looked the horse 
over as well as the stupid manner Tom 
was holding it would permit, and he put 
several questions which were satisfactorily 
answered. 

“Give a warranty?” replied the dealer 
to one of these queries; “ yes! I'll war- 
rant the ‘oss sound, wind and limb, and 
quiet in harness, but he’s got a blemish 
or two, as you can see. The warranty 
wont cover anything you can _ see 
outside.” 

“Oh! Icansee some marks like old 
cuts; they look like kicks he got when 
out at grass,” said the reverend buyer, 
and at length agreed to purchase the 
nag. 

The price agreed on was twenty-three 
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pounds, and the rector followed the 
custom of the fair, to satisfy legality, by 
giving five shillings earnest-money to the 
seller. 

No sooner was this paid, than Tom 
recovered from his stupidity,—he held 
the horse short by the head and offered to 
ride it home to the rector’s stable then 
and there. 

The latter and his son adjourned to 
the inn where Mr. Corner had put up, to 
write a cheque, and thé seller went with 
them to give the stipulated warranty, 
and it was a curious feature in the casi: 
that Mr. Lee, the man in leggings, seemed 
to be a very interested spectator in the 
transaction. 

In a short time the farmer joined the 
clergyman and was told of the purchase. 

“I wish that you had waited a few 
minutes,” he said, “‘ but the horse seems 
a useful animal, and is certainly not old. 
I saw Tom of Nettlehead taking him 
home. For half-a-crown he will tell you 
if there is anything wrong; we shall 
catch him up as we go up the hill. Let me 
see the warranty. Ah, James Turton’s 
horse, was it?” exclaimed the farmer, 
looking at the signature to the document, 
“he’s not a bad lot, Jim, but he’s a gipsy. 
Half their life is spent in some shady 
horse deal, but the man has got some- 
thing. He rents a small holding on the 
Stonor estate, so if the horse turns out 
wrong we can get at him.” 
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They got up on the {dog-cart, and 
before they reached the half-way, house to 
Goring, caught up Tom and hisfcharge, 
as he was speaking to a man, in_a cart, 
who had purchased a white horse and 
pony, and was taking them home. 

“This brown horse is a good horse for 
work,” said Tom to the farmer; “he 
knows these hills. He comes from Pep- 
pard,” and as he felt the half-crown in 
his hand, and recognised that it was for 
information, he added, ‘‘l wonder if the 
gentleman noticed his eyes.” 

William Corner sprang out of his cart 
at a bound and went to the head of the 
new purchase; he passed his hand 
rapidly over the animal’s pupils—the 
horse shrank when the light was shaded 
over his left eye, but the sight of the 
right eye was gone. 

“Tam sorry that I did not tell you to 
have a vet.’s examination,” said the 
farmer, as he drove on, “ but I think that 
you would not have paid for it, and the 
seller would not, and I fear the warranty 
does not cover blemish which could be 
seen; however, the price was not long, 
and he will do your work well.” 

“It is not a fault,” replied the rector, 
making the best of a bad bargain, “ but 
a misfortune.” 

“The beast is not a Christian, rector,” 
said the farmer at parting; ‘‘ you must 
keep him from his knees. You might 
have done worse.” 
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come was never defined. Her late 

husband had nothing to speak of 
so far as anybody knew, and it was not 
understood that any obliging relative of 
the lady’s had ever augmented by a 
timely bequest the scanty thousands he 
might have left his widow. 

To her intimate friends Mrs. Lidding- 
ton was wont to refer vaguely to “my 
South African shares,” but no one had 
ever ascertained what those shares were, 
and once when Mr. Bompas, of Capel 
Court, had asked her point blank, she 
had only put her pretty little hands in 
the region of her pretty blonde fringe, 
and laughingly protested that she “ never 
talked business on principle.” 

She was too artless, too gleeful, too 
girlishly fragile for figures. She seemed 
to harmonise with her own drawing- 
room—with its delicate tints, and egg- 
shell china, and innocent birds that 
hopped and twittered among cork-work 
and maiden-hair fern. Her lovely 
complexion, her tender blue eyes, her 
artistic gowns themselves—for she was 
a woman who did not dress, she draped 
—all pointed her out as one to whom 
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ao source of Mrs. Liddington’s in- 


By F.CP Hier. 


pecuniary cares would be peculiarly 
imcongruous. And mercifully, said the 
men who liked her, she had an easy 
time. The little villa in Regent’s Park 
was charming, her wines were above 
reproach, and her single-horse brougham 
was unexceptionable. If women (who 
liked her less than the men) wondered 
how she managed it, that was no fault 
of hers. Nobody could breathe a word 
of harm about her, and one’s source of 
income is after all entirely one’s own 
affair. 

It is not to be supposed that so young 
and fascinating a widow could escape 
the wiles of the matrimonial free lance, 
and chief among those who were anxious 
to procure a life interest in the villa, and 
the brougham, and the excellent cellar 
was a certain Colonel Montgomery. 

Colonel Montgomery ‘was a man on 
the verge of fifty who looked younger 
than his age, owing to a capital con- 
stitution, a patient tailor, and a pair of 
corsets. He was a colonel in the Ameri- 
can army, a fact which he did not 
find it necessary to thrust’ upon his 
acquaintances’ attention. It was a mere 
detail, and details in conversation he 
felt were wearisome. A man of tact. 

He was a member of a couple of fairly 
good clubs, handled a cue with dexterity, 
was a superb ecarté player, and had the 
reputation of never backing a horse that 
lost. As, however, he rarely bet, and 
was not a sharp, the afore-mentioned 
accomplishments did not suffice to pro- 
vide for his expenditure, and it was 
obvious that he was in possession of 
some means. 








Certainly he had known _ straits 
altogether unsuspected by his friends; 
he had even practised economies now 
unguessed at by his little world. His 
“ rooms ”—to which he was wont to airily 
tell a man he must drop into sometime, 
without adding the address—were not the 
luxurious quarters that his tone conveyed. 
He occupied, as a matter of fact, one 
room— on the second floor of a lodging 
house in Bloomsbury. He smoked a pipe 
in private, because it was cheaper, and 
lay late in bed because in bed a cup 
of tea would tide him ontolunch. Yes, 
it had its seamy side had the Colonel’s life, 
but despite the seams, he spent a good 
deal, and what he spent he was obliged 
to earn. How he earned it was a secret. 
In one of the streets in the vicinity of the 
Mansion House there was an office rented 
by a quiet, benevolent gentleman called 
Mr. Iardine. Mr. Jardine lent impecu- 
nious youths money in exchange for their 
autographs across revenue stamps on slips 
of paper, and the Colonel would often 
bring one of the youths there—kindly, to 
oblige him—in return for which Mr. 
lardine presented him with a commission, 
and the grateful youth stood him a dinner. 
Mr. Iardine had been known to declare 
that the Colonel was the most talented 
tout of his experience, and then the 
Colonel would smile and offer him a 
cigar. For we must all be vain of some- 
thing, and the only thing left for Colonel 
Montgomery to pride himself on was 
being a skilful tout. 

After the Colonel met Mrs. Liddington, 
however, he thought that for the first 
time in many years he saw a prospect of 
“solid comfort.” (“Solid comfort” is a 
graceful Americanism.) Thanks to some 
cash on account, the patient tailor had 
replenished his wardrobe, which had been 
on the verge of shabbiness; he had 
enough money in hand to make a. tem- 
porary splash; and the widow was 
obviously impressed by his military 
reminiscences. He read sometimes, and 
adapted often. 

“A nice little villa,” he meditated, 
rubbing his hands, “three square meals 
a day for nothing, anda banking account 
to dip into whenever the humour takes 
me. Hiram, my boy, you're in luck!” 
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There was nothing shy about Colonel 
Montgomery, no natural reserve which 
militated against his chances. He laid 
siege to the widow’s heart with the 
courage of a seasoned warrior. He sent 
her theatre tickets, and flowers, and went 
back on his reputation by losing a wager 
he made with her of several dozen gloves. 


‘ And she accepted his gifts gaily, the pretty 


Mrs. Liddington ; and while she chid him 
for so much attention there was a lurking 
laughter in her eyes, a delicious play- 
fulness in her voice, which seemed to 
promise to the gallant soldier all he 
wished. 

“You spoil me, Colonel,” she said, 
lowering her eyes bashfully, one afternoon, 
when he had appeared after a basket that 
had been a masterpiece of the florist’s 
art. “You spoil me, you do indeed. A 
friend like you makes all one’s friends 
seem indifferent ! ” 

He tried to adopt the air of a man to 
whom thousands are as nothing, and 
took the opportunity of guiding the con- 
versation into an elaborate insinuation of 
his superfluous wealth. It was difficult 
to manage without being coarse, but he 
did it remarkably well,and when he kissed 
her hand, and departed that day, Mrs. 
Liddington laughed again—softly—all to 
herself. 

“One makes conquests 
places!” mused the widow. 

“The fruit is getting ripe!” reflected 
the warrior. He plunged his hands into 
his pockets, and frowned. “But the 
finances,” he added mournfully, “ are 
getting low!” 

The next morning he paida visit to his 
friend and patron Mr. Iardine. 

“Look here, Iardine, old man,” he 
remarked, cheerfully blowing his cigar- 
smoke into careless clouds, “ I want to 
fly a little kite on my own hook this 


in strange 


time. I want you to make me an 
advance.” 

Iardine the benevolent put up his 
eyebrows, 


“T am afraid we can’t quite do that,” 
he answered, “but you know we never 
keep you waiting for your commission, 
Colonel. If there’s anybody you can 
introduce to us, you can collect your fee 
at once,” 
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“You spoil me, Colonel.” . 


“There isn’t anybody I can introduce 
to you,” said the Colonel irritably. “You 
must wait, as I have todo! I tell you 
I want you to do a little bit of paper for 
me myself. The fact is’—he leant for- 
ward, and waxed confidential—“ the fact 
is, | am engaged to be married. The 


lady is damnably well-off, income some- 
thing over three thousand a year—I can 
give you her name and all particulars— 
I need a little ready to carry the thing 
through, and you can make the bill at 
six months, for I shall soon be as flush 
as they make 'em!” 
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lardine congratulated him. 

“Tam really delighted at your good 
fortune,” he declared. ‘“ Of course it 
isn’t customary to do any business of 
this description with one of our own 
agents, but with you I should be very 
pleased to do so. Unfortunately my 
principal wouldn’t consider it.” 

“ Stuff!” said Colonel Montgomery, 
impolitely. “Drop that ‘ principal,’ 
Jardine; you're dealing with an old 
hand.” 

“It is gospel truth,” affirmed the other, 
“that I have a principal. I know you 
always thought it humbug, and there 
was no occasion to insist upon it. But, 
as we're both sitting in this office, the 
business is run by somebody else, and 
what is more, the somebody is as hard as 
the nails in a workhouse coffin.” 

The clerk came in from the outer office 
with a murmured message, and the 
Colonel disconsolately inspected the tips 
of his varnished shoes. 

“ Oddly * enough,” pursued Jardine 
when the two were alone again, “ the 
person in question has just come in. | 
would like to do you a turn, dear boy, 
if it is possible. Finish your cigar over 
a glance at the Post, and I'll put the 
matter before head-quarters at once. | 
can’t give you much encouragement, but 
I'll do my best: that you may rely 
on!” 

He bustled out without further parley, 
and the Colonel, declining the proffered 
Post, abandoned himself to meditation. 

The necessity of flying this little 
“‘kite” he had referred to oppressed him 
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unmercifully. Victory was at hand, he 
was convinced, and now he might fail 
after all for lack of the sinews of war. 
He drew forth a sheaf of papers, and 
stared at them gloomily. They were 
bills for various trifles with which he had 
presented his charmer—the gloves were 
represented. The tradesman wrote that 
he would be obliged if Colonel Mont- 
gomery would kindly settle his long 
outstanding account. There was a note 
or two. One commenced: “Sir, I am 
astonished——-.” Another began: “ For 
the fifth time Messrs. Trinket must re- 
quest "The Colonel sighed, and 
replaced them in his letter case—one of 
the articles which Messrs. Trinket were 
annoyed about. Mr. Iardine opened the 
door, and rejoined him mysteriously. 

“My principal would like to see you,” 
he muttered. “By the way, it wasn’t 
important before, but the principal’s a 
woman.” 

Colonel Montgomery whistled, and 
walked jauntily into the indicated sanc- 
tum. Mrs. Liddington met him on the 
threshold, and laughed once more. 

“Sorry we can’t accommodate you, 
Colonel !" she said briefly. ‘“ We find the 
security too poor!” 

The Colonel went out of the office 
and through the bankruptcy court. 
Mrs. Liddington went back to her villa, 
and draped herself to enjoy a “ Monday 
Pop,” for which he had brought her 
tickets the afternoon before. Her dinners 





are as delightful as ever, and it was 
never a matter that the Colonel cared to 
talk about. 


























HE author of “Some Nature Biogra- 
phies "* is a fortunate man—fortu- 
nate at least in this, that, having 

been set in a course of life that did not 
enlist his deepest interest, he was able 
while still a very young man to forsake the 
less for the more congenial occupation, 
without having to face a hard struggle for 
existence. Mr. Ward has always been a 
devoted naturalist, but he pursued his 
scientific studies for some fourteen years 
before the realisation came to him 
that here was his lifework and not 
merely his relaxation. At that time he 
had been for some years ifi the employ 
of a firm of publishers and process block- 
makers, an experience that proved of 
value to him when he had become an 
expert photographer of Nature and desired 
to convert his unique negatives into 
printing-blocks to illustrate his articles. 
During these years, however, the conscien- 
tious study of Nature consumed all his 
leisure time, and he was steadily, if un- 
consciously, fitting himself by first-hand 
investigation to turn out those luminous 
and fascinating monographs on Nature 
and her processes which have delighted 
so many thousands of readers all over the 
English-speaking world. It is, perhaps, 
just as well that he did not begin writing 
earlier, for the added years of study 
broadened his knowledge and streng- 
thened his powers of analytical survey, 


* “Some Nature Biographies,’’ by John J. 
Ward, with upwards of 200 illustrations. 
London: John Lane. 5s. net, 
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so that his work sustains the keenest cri- 
ticism of experts while it is avowedly 

written in a popular style. He has been 

able to make Nature-study as fascinating 

and engrossing as the reading of fiction, 

and that by a literal interpretation of 

what he has himself observed and, with. 
infinite pains, photographed. 

Mr. John J. Ward was born in Warwick- 
shire in 1875, but it was not till the year 
1got that it suddenly occurred to him, 
when reading an illustrated magazine 
article, that in his accumulating mass of 
notes and photographs there might be 
the making of an acceptable contribution. 
Forthwith he prepared a paper on “ Insect 
Weapons and Tools,” illustrated with his 
own photo-micrographs. It was offered 
to the Pall Mall Magazine (then a shil- 
ling publication) and at once accepted. 
A second article offered to Good Words 
was not only accepted, but led to a com- 
mission from the editor for a series of 
similar articles and an offer to publish 
the whole series in book form at a later 
date. On the strength of this success 
Mr. Ward severed his connection with the 
business house employing him and com- 
menced devoting his whole time to the 
preparation of literary and photographic 
material for the popular elucidation of the 
marvellous workings of Nature. Maga- 
zine article followed magazine article in 
rapid succession; nearly all the illus- 
trated magazines of this country and 
many foreign publications have published 
articles from his pen during the last five 
or six years. Three volumes, in which 
the best of these fugitive pieces have been 
collected, have also appeared, their titles 
being respectively “Minute Marvels of 
Nature,” ‘‘Peeps into Nature’s Ways,” 
and now “Some Nature Biographies,” 
all of which stamp their author as 
being one of the most sympathetic and 
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painstaking of our younger naturalists, as 
an unwearying investigator of Nature’s 
wonderful processes and resources, and as 
a fascinating and conscientious inter- 
preter. 

Let us give the titles of some of the 
articles that form this last volume. 
Nearly all of them are “Life Stories,” 
such as “ The Life Story of the Swallow- 
tail Moth,” 
“The Life 
Story of the 
Horse-chest- 


nut Bud,” 
“The Life 
Story of the 
Jelly - fish,” 
“The Life 
Story of the 
White Ad- 
miral But- 
terfly,” and 
so on, each 
of these 
giving the 


reader in a 
consecutive 
narrative 
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a few seconds and giving little warning 
of its commencement, but the photogra- 
pher must be on the spot and expose four 
plates in rapid succession with consum- 
mate care to get such results ; and to miss 
one link in the chain is to make the 
whole worthless. This is a field of inves- 
tigation in which Mr. Ward has been a 
pioneer, and how greatly it adds to the 
interest of 
his studies 
those who 
read “Some 
Nature Bio- 
graphies” 
will fully 
realise. Is 
he treating 
of the mi- 
nute egg of 
a butterfly 
or the micro- 
scopic cells 
in the heart 
of a_horse- 
chestnut 
bud? In 


either case 


the entire these minute 
round of marvels of 
existence of Nature are 
each subject photograph- 
treated with ed clearly on 
every phase an enlarged 
of its curious scale by 
existence means of 
illustrated microscope 
by a photo- and camera, 
graph or so that his 
photographs readers can 
taken by the readily un- 
author him- ae. ae derstand 
self. Few Author of “Some Nature Biographies,” etc, them. Hav- 
whoread the ing then 


book will have any conception of the 
amount of patience and constant watchful- 
ness required to obtain each of these series 
of pictures. Bear in mind that each of these 
“life stories” covers a year of time, and 
therefore to complete each series an entire 
year must pass. Or, again, take the four 
pictures forming the frontispiece to this 
volume. These depict with extraordinary 
clearness the emergence of a butterfly 
from its chrysalis, a process taking only 


started at the very beginning of things, 
we get a gradual development thence- 
forth, Mr. Ward’s camera recording 
every important event in the life his- 
tory of the organism under observation. 
The egg changes to a caterpillar, which 
we see at various stages, then it be- 
comes a chrysalis; finally we see the 
chrysalis burst open and the butterfly 
make its appearance, shake out the folds 
from its wings, and eventually make 
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THE WHITE ADMIRAL BUTTERFLY EMERGING 


FROM ITS CHRYSALIS. 
From “ Some Nature Biographies.’ 


its flight. Likewise with the minute 
vegetable cells, we witness them multi- 
plying to build up a horse-chestnut bud ; 
the bud completed, we see it throw off its 
scale leaves and spread out its green 
leaves to the sunlight. Later, a branch 
develops from the heart of the bud and 
produces a handsome show of flowers, 
and finally these are seen to 
gradually change into seed pods 
which burst open and reveal 
their ripe nuts or seeds. There 
is all the fascination of the bio- 
scope and more besides, for with 
each picture biography we have 
a carefully-written description of 
all the wonderful processes that 
are illustrated, not a mere wordy 
description written up to the 
photographs, but a pleasant and 
informing chapter by an obser- 
vant naturalist who thoroughly 
understands that of which he 
writes. The volume deals with 
plant, insect, marine, and mineral 
biographies. 

Mr. Ward is well known also 
as a lecturer on natural history ; 
he has delighted audiences in all 
parts of the country and in many 
of our largest towns, illustrating 
his lectures always from his own 
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unique photographs, which, by 
means of colour photography and 
other processes, he has converted 
into charmingly realistic pictures. 
It is probable that the epoch- 
making visit of the German Kaiser 
and his consort has put an end, at 
least for the time being, to the fears 
that disturbed for so long the peace 
of many good and patriotic souls, 
that England was threatened at an 
early day with a German invasion 
of a less pacific sort than that 
which fills the city of London with 
so many Teutonic clerks and stu- 
dents of the English tongue and of 
English business ways. A ‘book 
lies before us that was written and 
published before that memorable 
visit, and it is a book written with 
a purpose, a laudable and patriotic 
purpose, which may still claim the 
right not to fall heedless upon the 
national conscience, since its exhor- 
tation to be forearmed for all possible 
contingencies is in no wise to_be despised 
because an era of peace seems to be for 
the time soassured. “The Message,”* by 





* “The Message,” by A. J. Dawson, with four 
illustrations in colour by H. M. Brock. London: 
E, Grant Richards. 6s. 
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Mr. A. J. Dawson, purports to describe 
events, social, political and military, 
attending and following a conquest of 
England by Germany. We are supposed 
to be under the complete dominance of 
“Little Englander” ideas and methods, 
everybody pursuing his own little schemes 
regardless of national interests or perils, 
wrapped in a real or assumed sense of 
security from 

long habit and 

the reiterated 

assurance of 

our invulnera- 

bility from 

those whose 

duty it is to 

take nothing 

for granted in 

a matter that 

concerns the 

national exist- 

ence, or . to 

leave nothing 

to chance in 

the face of pos- 

sible aggres- 

sion. “The 

old saving 

sense of duty, 

love of coun- 

try, national 

responsibility 

and pride of 

race had faded 

and become 

unreal to a 

people fever- 

ishly bent 

upon personal 

gain only. 

Nelson's MR. A. J. 
famous signal 
and  watch- 
word was kept alive in inscriptions; in 
men’s hearts and minds it no longer had 
any meaning ; it made no appeal. This is 
to speak broadly, of course, and of the 
majority. We had some noble exceptions 
to the rule.” 

We quote further: “I have saida good 
deal of the anti-national sentiment 
because it was undoubtedly in the 
ascendant then. As history shows us, 
this sentiment ruled; by it the ship of 


Author of “ The Message.” 
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State was steered ; by it the defences of the 
Empire were cut down and down to the 
ultimate breaking point. We call the 
administration of that period criminally 
unpatriotic. As such ‘the Destroyers’ 
must always figure in history. But we 
must not forget that then, as now, we 


.English people had as good a government 


as we deserved. The spirit of selfish irre- 
sponsibility 
was not con- 
fined to White- 
hall.” 

And again : 
“People dis- 
missed an 
obvious chal- 
lenge of the 
national con- 
science with a 
hurried and 
im patient 
wave of the 
hand. They 
were tired of 
this ; they had 
heard enough 
of the other; 
they were 
occupied with 
local interests 
of the mo- 
ment, and 
could not be 
bothered with 
this or that 
consideration 
affecting the 
welfare of the 
world - wide 
shows of 
greater . out- 
side Britain.” 

Mr. Dawson 
employs the form of the novel for this 
his “challenge to the national con- 
science.” His hero, who tells the tale 
in the first person, is a London jour- 
nalist, as wholly immersed as_ the 
majority in the blind and selfish struggle 
of the time, but his own conscience is 
arrested and his ideas expanded by 
contact with a man and a woman who 
are devoting their lives to the Herculean 
task of rousing in Great Britain a spirit 
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of broad fimperialism, but it is only the 
happening of great events that finally 
draws him to their side as a co-worker 
and ally. He describes with no little 
force the shallow, self-centred provin- 
cialism that held all masses of the 
people on the very eve of those great 
events. Then comes the awakening. A 
vague rumour finds its way to London 
on a Sunday morning that a German 
army has landed on the east coast, that 
all communication with the district is 
broken, and that the inhabitants are 
panic-stricken. The statement is ridi- 
culed, scoffed at as a “Navy League” 
hoax ; and London goes wild with sham 
patriotism, a repetition of “Mafeking 
day.” Then comes-confirmation of the 
vague rumours, utter consternation and 
dismay, a Government breakdown, riots 
and chaos. A German army is marching 
on London, and London is defenceless. 
Food rises to famine prices, shops are 
looted, the mob becomes master. The 
sham patriotism of the populace turns 
to an angry, insensate condemnation of 
the Government that was only yesterday 
lauded to the skies because it was a 
Government in favour of reducing 
expenditure on army and navy. 

The picture Mr. Dawson draws of 
German occupation after the necessary 
surrender that follows is an appalling 
one, but one that might well be realised 
if the disaster were ever to become an 
accomplished fact. The author is cou- 
rageous enough to predict that England 
would find herself quite isolated under 
her humiliation, a prediction which, we 
have no doubt, he is justified in making. 
In spite of ententes and cordial rela- 
tions and ties of blood and friendship, 
England is not idolised of the nations, 
and her conquest once become a fait 
accompli, it is more than probable that 
other Powers would look on with cynical 
complacency and accept her downfall as 
some consolation for her past. lordly 
attitude of impregnable isolation and as 
the end of her imperial greatness. 

The means by which the author of 
“The Message” enables England to 
rehabilitate herself and recover her 
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prestige is not altogether convincing, 
though it is ingenious. We have no 
space to describe it in detail, but those 
who sympathise with his point of view 
and desire to see their country maintain 
such strength at home as will never offer 
the would-be invader his opportunity, 
will read the book for themselves. It 
must suffice us to say that it is to 
colonial patriotism he makes his country 
owe her deliverance at last, or rather it 
is to a reawakened patriotism roused by 
the colonial spirit. And out of her 
great trial England emerges as one 
tried by fire and purged of dross. “Our 
national life has been a daily succession 
of victories since we fought for and won 
real peace and overcame the slavish 
notion that mere indolent quiescence 
could ever give security. Our daily 
victory as a race is the triumph of race 
loyalty over individual self-seeking, and 
I can conceive of no real danger for the 
British Empire ... while our watch- 
word endures— For God, our Race and 
Duty.’” 

Mr. A. J. Dawson was born in London 
in 1872. He left school early and was 
then apprenticed to a Glasgow shipping 
company. After nearly three years he 
ran away from his ship at Melbourne, 
owing, he says, to the brutality of the 
second mate. Varied experiences fol- 
lowed in Australia, from cow-milking 
and tamping “on the Wallaby” to edit- 
ing a daily paper. At the beginning of 
the ‘nineties events happened to change 
Mr. Dawson’s way of life. He began to 
wander—through parts of India, Ceylon, 
Mauritius, the South Sea Islands, New 
Zealand, South America, West Africa, 
all over Australia, Spain, the Canaries, 
Northern Africa, and most parts of 
Europe. In 1894 he settled down to short 
story writing in London. In 1895 he 
wrote his first long novel “‘ The Beach- 
comber,” which was eventually known as 
“Middle Greyness.” There followed “In 
the Bight of Benin,” a collection of West 
African stories ; “ Bismillah,” after a long 
stay in Morocco; “ Daniel Whyte,” and 
“ African Nights’ Entertainment.” “The 


. Message ” appeared last year. 





N a “disturbed district” in the pro- 
vince of Munster stands the lonely 
village of Ballyshraheen, the centre 
of a large and scattered population, 
dotted over the bog and mountain of the 
Barony of Killandine. A straggling street 
of some forty or fifty cabins, of which 
about one-third are “ licensed to sell beer 
and spirits—not licensed to be drunk on 
Sundays,” a neat little limestone chapel, 
with his riverence’s cottage hard by, a 
schoolhouse of the usual slate and white- 
wash type, and a market-cross of evident 
antiquity, compose the township of Bally- 
shraheen. All around the wide bog, 
glowing with purple heather, and redo- 
lent with the sweetness of the “ vrilogue,” 
broken here and there by the loy ot the 
turf-cutters, and intersected by many a 
dashing little mountain stream, stretches 
sloping to the great blue peaks. It was 
a fine August morning, some fifteen years 
ago; the great cone of Ben More was 
scarcely veiled by a few thin fleecy clouds; 
the oats were full ready for the sickle, 
and the calves and geese were peaceably 
enjoying a hearty meal amid the ripe 
grain. But harvesting and haymaking 
were neglected, and the “ bastes” might 
take their fill without fear of molestation ; 
the inhabitants of the village were ina 
state of ferment which was ill-suited to 
the peaceful scene around. 
The emissaries of Freedom had visited 
Ballyshraheen. 

The folk were loitering round the 
market-cross, vehemently discussing the 
things they had heard “last night evenin’,” 


and pondering over the exciting message 
of the agitators, the «fierce commands, 
the half-veiled threats, the insinuating 
appeals to manfulness or “ paythriotism.” 
The seed had fallen on fertile soil, and a 
single night had served to convert the men 
of Ballyshraheen to their duty; and so 
when Miss Nora Concannon appeared 
down the road ready to greet all and 
sundry. with her accustomed smile, and 
made her way through the mud and 
ducks which littered the street, the people 
did an unusual thing and let her pass 
unheeded and ungreeted. 

Wrinkled, smoke-dried old Widdy 
Gavin, indeed, who was standing with 
her bucket by the well awaiting her turn, 
muttered to Mrs. McGuire, “It’s a great 
little child entirely, God bless her” ; but 
the “bhoys” from over the water had 
shown up the Concannons in their true 
light, and Mrs. Gavin, perceiving that 
her remark was but ill received, hastily 
and somewhat incongruously added, “ bad 
cess to her” ; and so saying, sniffed off to 
boil the “ pitaties,” while kindly little 
Nora passed on in wonder at the sudden 
frost which had blighted the wonted 
cheeriness of her friends of the village. 
Slowly she walked on past Michael Hal- 
loran’s shebeen, where honest Michael 
for once “ mis-remembered ” to give her 
the “‘top of the mornin’,” and past the 
tin-smith’s grocery-post-office, whence the 
only welcome accorded her was that of a 
mongrel sheep-dog, which ran out jump- 
ing and barking joyously. Her destination 
was the snug cabin of Miles Grady ; her 
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mission the administration of some lotion 
or other to poor little Thaddy,a scrobereen 
of some three summers, who had fallen 
into the open fire and been wofully burnt. 
She knocked lightly at the half-open door, 
and scarcely pausing for a reply, walked 
in. As she 
entered 
there was a 
stir at the 
hearthside 
and three or 
four men 
filed out in 
silence ; not 
a word of 
recogni- 
tion, not so 
much even 
as the “time 
o’ day.” 
Among 
them were 
Dan Reilly 
and big 
Patsey Ho- 
garthy, two 
“dacent 
poor men,” 
whose part- 
nership at 
the forge 
was not 
thriving as 
it might, 
and whose 
potato 
patch in 
the damp 
hollow 
where their 
holding 
stood had 
already 
caught the evil-smelling black blight 
from the dampness of the season. 

Miles Grady received this “ ministering 
angel” with a sullen nod and followed 
the others out into the market-place. 
The girl stood awhile musing at this 
reception, but soon attracted by the fret- 
ful wailing from the bed-recess, she made 
her way through the smoke and set to 
her task of dressing the scars of the infant 
Thaddeus. As she deftly applied the 


The people let her pass 
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bandages and tried to soothe the tiny 
sufferer she became aware of a presence 
behind her, and turning, saw Mary Grady, 
a pretty dark-eyed lass of some eighteen 
years, watching her with a look of intense 
admiration and gratitude. “May the 
Blessed 
Mary speed 
and protect 
ye, Miss 
Norah "—a 
pauseasshe 
glanced 
back _to- 
wards the 
open door 
—then 
whispering, 
“It'll be 
wild wea- 
ther com- 
ing, miss; 
for the love 
of God keep 
your 3 
Her father 
entered, 
and the 
warning re- 
mained un- 
said. Asshe 
tramped 
home over 
the mile or 
so of bog 
that led to 
the Hall 
Miss Con- 
cannon 
pondered 
these things 
in her heart. 

~Her = fa- 
ther, Colo- 
nel Patrick Concannon, D.S.O., J.P., 
D.L., was a genial old Irishman, whose 
fathers had for generations administered 
the estate of Ballyshraheen in the barony 
of Killandine. Tall and handsome in 
person, kindly and upright in his deal- 
ings, he was the recognised centre 
round which all the affairs of the barony 
revolved ; an indulgent landlord, he 
lived among and for his dependants. 
If any man in truth needed his help, 


unheeded and ungreeted. 





sympathy and practical assistance were 
never sought in vain. 


shrewd observer 
and knew fairly 
well which of the 
defaulters had a 
snug store of 
guineas in a stock- 
ing behind the 
bed, or hidden 
under the great 
flat stones of the 
hearth, and, being 
a man, was un- 
willing to remit 
their rents to such 
as these. On the 
whole he was a 
popular landlord 
—not so rare a 
phenomenon in 
those days before 
‘ patriots” had set 
all classes in Ire- 
land by the ears. 
But now in the 
space of a single 
day his popularity 
had vanished. 
“ What call had he 
to be takin’ the 
rint from us then ? 
Wasn't he a land- 
lord, the  spal- 
peen? Divil a 
ha’porth will he 
git from me, the 
ould thafe-o’-the- 
worrld.” 

In those days 
men were taught 
that to be a tenant 
was to “be ground 
down under the 
heel of Saxon 


tyranny” —it was always “Saxon,” were beginning to spread over the face of 
though most of the “tyrants” were of the fairest country of the Empire. 
purer Hibernian blood than the agitators 


that had come to carry “ war” against The tail-cropped heifer’s low. 
them. The fiat of those in authority Who set the whisper going first ? 
had gone forth that Colonel Patrick You know, and well you know?’ 


Concannon was to be “treated accord- And Concannon, too, knew, and for 


Inthosedarkdays the district and in his capacity of 
tenants were unable (by order) “for love ‘“minion of the oppressors”; for he had 
of God to scrape together their bit o’ rint shown himself a stern magistrate in 
at all, at all.” But the colonel was a_ repressing the “signs of the times” that 
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ingly,” as the principal landowner in 











































Leaping down, he bustled the senseless girl from the rails. 






“The mangled stallion’s scream at night, 
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his knowledge he was to pay the 
penalty. 

Fierce eloquence had done its work and 
now the employment of “leaden pills” 
was openly advocated as a cure for all 
the grievances of the oppressed peasantry. 
Thus were the men of Ballyshraheen to 
be once more men, freed from the galling 
yoke of a landlordism which till yester- 
day they had revered and respected. 
The partners at the forge down the boreen 
and old Miles Grady, egged on by the 
cowardly crew who dared not touch the 
bloody work themselves, discovered that 
they each had a grievance to the death 
against the “ould schamer’’—had not 
Miles been refused a reduction only three 
years gone by? Were not the “ pitaties” 
at the forge black and stinking with the 
blight, becase the seed-pitaties his 
honour had given them could not stand 
agin the mist? So Dan, Patsey, and 
Miles indulged in glorious visions of a 
coun‘ry freed from the yoke, and a 
“rentless Elysium” in the big bog of 
Killandine. 

Two or three days after the memorable 
visit of the patriots, the majority of the 
folk of our village might have been seen 
in their carts and on their ponies, tra- 
versing the eight miles of mountain which 
led to Newtown Lecanvy, drawn thither 
by the double attraction of Court day 
and a big sheep fair. Thither rode the 
colonel, in duty bound, to try a few cases 
of trespass or disorderly ; thither wended 
Grady in quest of a new reaping hook, 
and thither accggpanied him Mary in a 
flutter of excitement at the prospect of 
seeing her great handsome sweetheart, 
Billy Kirwan, who was to come by the 
train from Kilvanagh. 

Lecanvy was our connecting link with 
the outer world ; they had built a station- 
house here, and shifted a terminus from 
Kilvanagh. The one train of the day was 
due when Grady and the lass stepped on 
to the platform. Mary was looking very 
pretty ; the excitement gave a blush to 
her cheeks, her dark hair escaped unruly 
from beneath the great brown shawl with 
its drab key-pattern border; her best 


rough red petticoat had been donned for 
the occasion—a garment reserved for high 
days and festivals. 


It had been her 





mother’s, and had come into the family 
on the day when her father’s grand- 
mother had been wed to old Thaddeus 
Grady, “a terrible while since.” 

The old man took a pride in his little 
daughter, and as he looked at her in her 
holiday finery, and marked her face glow- 
ing with beauty and health and good 
spirits, he felt that even the Kirwans, the 
richest farmers in all the country side, 
might feel themselves lucky at her mar- 
riage with the redoubtable Billy. 

The landlord, too, was on the platform 


- to meet a brother justice, and have a 


word with him before the Court opened. 

“‘Good-day to you, Miles,” said he ; “a 
grand day.” 

Now, under ordinary circumstances the 
latter would have replied cheerily, “A 
grand day, indeed, your honour, glory be 
to God ;” but to-day he answered never a 
word, but alternately scowling and look- 
ing sheepish, turned on his heel and mut- 
tered to himself. Concannon raised his 
eyebrows, and his thoughts involuntarily 
turned to poor old Lord Tullamore, who 
had been made an example of only a few 
days back. 

As he strode up and down the station, 
wondering whether he too had been 
numbered among the transgressors, and 
registering an inward determination to 
show a bold front to his country’s perse- 
cutors, he was roused from his reverie by 
a loud shriek, a hoarse “ My. God!” from 
his old tenant, and a confused shouting 
from the bystanders, and turned in time 
to see little Mary, hustled by the crowd 
and tripped by a porter’s barrow, fall 
across the line with the mail rapidly 
approaching. Keeping his presence of 
mind, he dashed through the excited 
throng, and leaping down, bustled the 
now senseless girl from the rails, and 
himself just scrambled clear when the 
engine was but a few yards away. 

* * * 

The night had fallen and the moon was 
already bright above the bog when three 
men stealthily esconced themselves in the 
dark shadow of the demesne wall of 
Ballyshraheen Hall. The silence was 
intense, save for occasional impatient 
fidgetings from the bend of the wall. 
To Miles Grady the minutes seemed 
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interminable ; his mind indeed was fully 
made up, but the tyranny of landlordism 
in general was mingled in his thoughts 
with an acute recollection of the horror 
of the forenoon and visions of a scarlet 
petticoat lying across the metals at 
Lecanvy. He had been genuinely fond 
of the wife who died three years ago, and 
Mary, little bright-eyed Mary, was very 
like her mother. But his mind was fully 
made up, so he persuaded himself, nor 
was he the man to be turned frorn his 
purpose by mere sentiment. Suddenly 
the ring of the colonel’s horse-hoofs 
sounded clear as he trotted over the 
cobbles by the chapel. Dan and Patsey 
were on the alert in an instant, but their 
comrade raised his head slowly and 
seemed to forget things. They had two 
old weapons among them, and the privi- 
lege of their use had fallen by lot to 
Grady and Reilly. The former slowly 
and deliberately raised his gun and care- 
fully examined and cocked it, his calm- 
ness contrasting curiously with the 
excited haste of his fellow-patriot. His 
mind was fully made up. 
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The rider was now plainly visible as 
he cantered up the last stretch of bog 
which led to the demesne gates. “ Whist, 
Dan, ye gomerall, be aisy now.” The 
victim rapidly approached, carelessly 
whistling as he came up the slope. Grady 
raised his weapon to the shoulder, but 
the clear sight of those honest, fearless 
features in the moonlight conjured up 
before him a sudden confused vision of a 
white face, a screaming engine, and a tall 
figure leaping on to the metals. Witha 
gasp he dropped the gun on to the soft 
turf—“ My God! but for him she'd ha’ 
been killedon me.” And as Dan Reilly 
was in the act to pull the trigger, the 
barrels of his piece were struck up, and 
as the horse bounded off at the report, 
the “leaden pills’’ sped on their way 
far above the rider’s head. 


* * * * 


Three days later men found the lifeless 
body of old Miles Grady on the high 
road—beaten to death—a traitor to his 
country, and a betrayer of the cause of 
liberty ! 
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A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


‘‘ Considering how many unsolved mysteries there have been in the last few years, something ought 
to be done to bring the national scandal—that Scotland Yard is not called in till the local 


police have failed—to an end. 


It ought to be compulsory for the local police to call in the 


trained detective at once.'’—From a speech by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle at the last Christmas dinner of 


the New Vagabond Club. 


1. 

R. WINTHROP, the London gen- 
tleman, of Seathorn House, had 
been found on the marshes, stark 

and dead. 

It was the cobbler who first brought 
the fearsome intelligence into the village 
of Thorpe-by-the-Sea. How he did so 


Jim Purvis will never to this day be able 


to tell you. Over dyke, meadow, sand- 
waste, barbed’ fence, and all, he had 
flown as one who in a dream scuds along 
in front of a pursuing horror. 

“T was a comin’ home,” said Jim to 
Inspector Taunton in the vernacular, 
which we must simplify for the benefit 
of our readers, “and passin’ along by the 
old burial church on the marsh, when I 
see it lying there by the corner of the 
grave-yard, with the dog lying beside of 
it, a lickin’ of its face!” 

The whole village turned out at the 
heels of the inspector and Jim, and in 
less than a quarter of an hour they were 
foregathered in the neighbourhood of the 
old cemetery, craning their necks to get 
a view of the law in the persons of the 
inspector and Doctor Courtlandt, as it 
went through the usual formula of search 
and diagnosis. 

“Has anyone taken the news to Miss 
Winthrop?” said the young doctor pre- 
sently, rising to his feet and confronting 
the crowd with a very handsome if pallid 
face. 

No one had seemingly cared to under- 
take this miserable commission. 
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“Better carry him to my surgery, 
Taunton. We must not bring him home 
in his terrible condition. It would break 
her heart. 1 will hasten to her with the 
news and impart it as gently as I can.” 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Courtlandt, you're right. 
And I'll see you later on about it. I'll 
have to wire to headquarters about this 
—for it’s a case of murder right enough, 
and I’m afraid it’s one too, from all 
appearance, that will require some Lon- 
don brains to help us to clear up. See 
where the blows have fallen on the back 
of his head. Have any of you people 
seen a strange party loafing about the 
village of late?” 

No one apparently had. 

That point settled, the inspector, after 
another exhaustive scrutiny of the site of 
the tragedy, started the melancholy pro- 
cession on its way to the village under 
the charge of Jim Purvis, and with a few 
sturdy volunteers set to work to scour 
the neighbourhood for some trace of the 
homicide. 

He had been unable to find the least 
vestige of a clue to the perpetrator of the 
terrible crime. The old gentleman's 
watch and chain, his small change—even 
the few papers and letters that might 
have furnished some motive on the part 
of the murderer—had been left behind 
intact. And this, certainly, went to prove 
that revenge rather than greed had led to 
the dastardly deed. 

That the body should have been found 
where it was excited: no feeling of 
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The murdered man was discovered by the corner of the grave-yard, with the dog 
lying beside him. 


surprise in anyone who knew how fond 
Mr. Winthrop was of a solitary ramble 
along the marsh road at eventime, after 
his official duties at Seathorn House 
were over fora day. For he was a soli- 
citor, besides being the manager of Lord 
Bentwood’s estates: and be it here well 
No. 60. March, 1908. 


noted that the poor old gentleman, not- 
withstanding the unsympathetic attitude 
so often necessitated by virtue of such an 
office, was generally beloved by the in- 
habitants of Thorpe, and, to the know- 
ledge of all who knew him, had not an 
enemy in the place—certainly not one 
: 
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who might think himself justified by 
any process of wild reasoning to lift his 
hand against his life. 

In the meantime the young doctor 
was hurrying with the speed of the wind 
along the main road to Seathornden, 
where the residence of the murdered man 
was situated on a sandy dune facing the 
wide expanse of the German Ocean. 

On no one who had hitherto heard 
of the occurrence had the tidings 
fallen with such stupefying effect as on 
Bernard Courtlandt. Old Mr. Winthrop, 
at whose house he had been a constant 
visitor, had always treated him with the 
kindly consideration of almost a second 
father; and Marjorie, his daughter, was 
the one sweet object of all his secret 
musings since the day his eyes had first 
met hers. 

It was, therefore, with mixed feelings 
of love and tender pity in his heart that 
he sped along the firm sands of Thorpe 
beach in the wintry March gale, the faint 
light of a clouded moon guiding his fleet- 
ing feet as they bounded over sand and 
shingle in the direction of the light that 
shone out from the windows of the ill- 
fated house of the dead solicitor. 

As he passed under the shadow of a 
hummock of tall grass and seathorn 
growth, his ey€caught sight of a female 
figure on its summit, and at the same 
moment the unmistakable sound of a 
woman's sobs was borne towards him on 
the wind. 

For a time his heart seemed to 
cease beating with the knowledge that 
the news had preceded him, and that 
the poor orphan was even then in the 
first throes of her terrible grief. 

He clambered up the steps of the 
mound towards her, pulling himself up 
regardless of pain caused by the prickly 
shrubs that blocked his path at every step. 

“ Marjorie!” 

At the sound of his voice the woman 
withdrew her hands from her face witha 
startled cry and bounded off like a 
frightened deer down the hillside in the 
direction of the fens. 

Swiftly he pursued her, calling on her 
name as he stumbled after her along the 
intricate paths of the bushy mound, and 
as he reached the level he could see her 
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form speeding along a footpath in the 
direction of the churchyard from whence 
he had come. 

It was a strange race, and a hopeless 
one as it seemed to the young man, already 
blown by his recent efforts. But with the 
courage of despair, hardly daring to think 
what she might not do in her condition 
of mind, he put forth a tremendous 
sprint and caught up with her as she 
reached a locked gate at the corner of the 
meadow and was endeavouring with 
frantic haste to clamber over it. 

She saw further flight was useless, and 
now stood confronting him with the moon 
shining through a rift in the clouds on her 
pale, tear-stained face—beautiful even 
with its manifest symptoms of grief. 

“ Why, Meadowsweet ! ” 

“Mr. Courtlandt ! ” 

“TI thought you were Miss Winthrop. 
Why are you here at this hour, and in such 
trouble?” 

Even at that moment of distraction he 
could not resist a deep sense of misgiving 
at the appearance of Farmer Dawson’s 
daughter Pollie— otherwise ‘‘ Meadow- 
sweet "—in the vicinity of that night’s 
outrage, and he conjured up in his mind 
the hulking figure of Walter Berridge, her 
reputed lover, with his dark looks and 
taciturn manner, and—well, he was a 
soft-hearted young fellow, and his heart 
went out in pity to her. 

“]T—I was out here to meet — Walter, 
Mr. Courtlandt,” she faltered under his 
searching gaze. 

“Then you have not heard about Mr. 
Winthrop, Miss Dawson?” 

“Mr. Winthrop! Heavens, has aught 
befallen him, Mr. Courtlandt ?” 

She pushed back the masses of brown 
hair from her white forehead and regarded 
him with a look of undisguised terror. 

“There has,” he replied sorrowfully. 
“He was thisnight found dead—murdered, 
by Thorpe Church yonder!” 

She uttered a low scream of terror, and 
covered her eyes to shut out some fancied 
horror, and stood thus for some consider- 
able time motionless—the personification 
of helpless misery. 

Courtlandt was deeply touched; for 
however she might by implication be con- 
cerned with the murder of Mr. Winthrop 
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he knew in his heart that Meadowsweet 
Dawson was as innocent of guile as the 
veriest babe unborn. 

“Has Walter been with you lately, 
Meadowsweet ?” 

She looked at him fixedly for a few 


ERY. 
was well known to him that the young 
farmer was not so endeared to her to evoke 
such manifestation of grief by his failing to 
keep an appointment with her. 

“ Surely somebody must have been with 
you to have caused you such sorrow ?” 


She bounded off like a frightened deer. 


seconds, as if pondering well her reply, and 
then said : 

“Walter has not been here at all 
to-night, Mr. Courtlandt.” 

“Then, pardon me, why those tears— 
this agitation on your part?” 

He put the question advisedly ; for it 


“Oh, Mr. Courtlandt, do not press me 


to speak. I have my troubles—as God 

knows we all have. Believe me—I know 

you will—when I say that Walter has 

not been here to-night. I know the drift 

of your questions,” she added, with some 

show of annoyance; “ but of this I am 
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The poor girl fell in a swoon into his 
outstretched arms. 


sure, that whatever folks may think of 
him, he would not—could not—have 
raised a hand to harm the poor old 
gentleman.” 

“ Then, for his sake I would advise you 
to see Inspector Taunton at once. He has 
the matter in hand; and when he comes 
to hear of our meeting he will be certain 
to take the matter up on suspicion.” 

“ And is he bound to hear of our having 
met, Mr. Courtlandt? No one has seen 
us together to-night. You have my 
pledged word that Walter is innocent. 
Surely you will not tell Mr. Taunton that 
you met me?” 

The look of pitiful pleading on her 
sweet, child-like face was almost too much 
for the young man. But he thought of 


Marjorie and his duty towards the dead. 
and replied : 

“ T cannot promise you, Meadowsweet 
—much as I would do for your sake. I 
have to think of the poor orphan at 
Seathorn House, and the old man's blood 
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that cries to Heaven for vengeance on 
the scoundrel who bereft him of life. 
If, as I believe, Walter is innocent, he 
will no doubt easily clear himself of 
suspicion by an alibi.” 

She turned from him with a look 
of utter despair in her large brown 
eyes—a look that haunted him that 
night in his dreams, and she would 
have pursued her way in the direction 
of the church, but with a shudder she 
desisted, and followed him silently to 
the sea-shore instead, where they 
parted, the young man with an un- 
definable sense of guilty shame at the 
thought of the further pain this meet- 
ing might have in store for her. And 
Meadowsweet—ah, could he but have 
known the storm that was raging in 
that poor little heart ! 

When Courtlandt arrived at Sea- 
thorn House and was ushered into the 
drawing-room, he was surprised and 
annoyed beyond measure at finding 
Squire Barnston ensconced therein. 
For he was well aware that Robert 
Barnston had never been a persona 
grata with the Winthrop family. 
Indeed, it was openly said that when 
the old solicitor took the management 
of Lord Bentwood’s estate off his 
hands the transfer had not been carried 
out a day too soon. 

But what angered the young man 
beyond endurance was that he should 
still presume to affront Miss Winthrop 
with his presence in view of her obvious 
dislike to him—an aversion which she 
had shown very little pains to conceal. 

“Hullo, Courtlandt!” he cried when 
the young doctor made his appearance ; 
“you look pumped. Anything the 
matter?” 

“Hush,” whispered the other, as his 
glance noted Miss Winthrop’s absence. 
“Not so loud, please. Were you waiting 
to see Mr. Winthrop?” 

“T was,” drawled the Squire, with his 
most patronising manner. “But you 
look as if you had seen the old boy’s 
ghost P 

“Silence, sir,” uttered the young man 
sternly, his eyes flashing angrily. “Speak 
reverently—when you can—of the dead ; 
for Mr. Winthrop is dead, and I have 
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come here to break the news to his 
daughter |!” 

There was little change in that pale, 
sneering face as the words fell from 
Courtlandt’s lips. Indeed, if anything, 
there was a light in his eyes more indica- 
tive of satisfaction than anything else. 

He drew his long, thin figure slowly 
out of the lounge, and moved to the 
door. 

“Then I'd better be going. 
scenes. Good-night to ye.” 
a slight nod he passed out. 

Scarcely had the sound of his footsteps 
died away when the door re-opened and 
a young lady of a Spanish type of 
beauty, relieved by the girlish charm of 
Old England, came laughingly in and 
greeted her visitor affectionately. 

“You see, I was determined not to 
meet him, Bernard—although he was so 
persistent. But I am so glad you have 
come, because papa you know had made 
up his mind to forbid him the house— 
and your arrival has prevented a scene. 
Why, Bernard 

She had now noted his agitation, 
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which, do what he might, the young man 
had been unable entirely to suppress, and 
with a woman’s intuition she seemed to 
anticipate the awful truth. 

“ My father?” she asked beseechingly, 
with her large, dark eyes strained on 
his. 

“Yes, Marjorie.” 

It was sufficient. With a cry of un- 
speakable woe the poor young girl fell 


forward in a swoon into his outstretched 
arms. 


Il. 


HAT very night the heavy hand of 
- the law fell with a paralysing 
touch on the shoulder of Walter 
Berridge as he lay asleep in his mother’s 
farm at Gorsby. 

His unexplained absence from home 
that evening ; the fact that the murdered 
man had served him with a notice of 
distraint for long arrears of rent, and, 
above all, that he was supposed to have 
met Meadowsweet Dawson on the dunes 
about the time that the murder must have 
taken place, all went to mark him out 
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“ Mother, stop crying—it's enough to fake the heart out of a man.” 









as one whom it would be folly to permit 
to remain at large. 

“I know nothing about it,” said he 
sulkily to Inspector Taunton after he 
had been cautioned, and was slowly 
putting on his clothes. “If it’s to be, 
why—it’s to be, that’s all. Mother, stop 
crying—it’s enough to take the heart out 
of a man. - Besides, what is the use?” 

“T am very sorry for you, Walter—for 
old times’ sake,” said the inspector, 
“but you know you were on the marshes 
to-night.” 

“ If she said so, then I suppose I was!” 

The inspector was amazed at the air 
of reckless fatalism with which he uttered 
the words. 

“But surely, dear Walter, you can tell 
him where you were?” moaned poor 
old Mrs. Berridge, wringing her hands in 
agony at the peril that confronted her 
only son. 

“JT won't, so that’s straight. Good- 
bye, mother. One moment, though.” He 
took her in his great arms and looked 
down steadily into her eyes for some 
seconds. Then he whispered : 

“T don’t want him to hear me. You 
are my mother, after all, and have always 
acted as a mother towards me; and you 
know I have worked hard in the face of 
bad times and ill-luck to keep the home 
above our heads.” 

“You have, Walter darling. 
knows it is the truth!” 

“Then for my. sake you will promise 
me, from this night, to keep your lips 
closed as to my past actions and motives 
—whether it may mean life or death to 
me in the end. Will you promise me 
this?” 

There was something in his words— 
something moreover in his dark, stern 
eyes as they held her under a spell, that 
induced the old woman to give him the 
requisite promise with eager yet tearful 
avidity. 

* 1 will promise it—Walter, my son?” 

“Then go to Mr. Courtlandt in the 
morning and get his advice about the 
farm—the farm only—mind.” 

“Mr. Courtlandt ?” 

“ Ay, to him—for he will not see you 
starve.” 

He turned and held out his arms to 
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the inspector, who adjusted the hand- 
cuffs, and led him away out of the house, 

There was a great ¢bmmotion in the 
village on the following morning when 
it became known that the young farmer 
of Gorsby was in custody in connection 
with the Thorpe murder. 

Nevertheless Lord Bentwood, to whom 
the news had been conveyed by wire on 
the previous evening, had thought fit to 
engage the services of a private London 
detective, and that individual, having 
arrived by the morning express, was now 
closeted with Inspector Taunton and 
several of the chief witnesses who were 
likely to throw some light on the events 
of the past few weeks. 

“] don’t care what the law Says, or 
what the law does,’ expostulated Mr. 
Blazer, the private inquiry agent referred 
to, when he had dismissed the uncom- 
municative Mrs. Berridge as absolutely 
hopeless, and listened with a tolerant 
smile to Mr. Taunton’s convictions as to 
young Berridge’s guilt. “I always be- 
lieve every party in the case to be the 
guilty one until I gets the right man 
under the beam. You chaps are too 
fond of jumping to conclusions, if you'll 
excuse me. Yet, mind you, I quite agree 
with you that the case against Walter 
Berridge is strong enough in all con- 
science to hang him, or any other man 
in his position.” 

“You see, Mr. Blazer, there is absolutely 
no one else to be connected with it,” 
ventured the inspector deprecatingly. 

“Perhaps not. But what about the 
witnesses? I'll wager now you haven't 
even been and examined the dog!” 

“By the hokey, I forgot all about him!” 

“] thought so,” muttered the other as 
he hugged his little fat knees with a 
complacent chuckle. ‘There you are, 
don’t you know! Have you got him 
here—if so just trot him out.” 

“It’s a lucky job I put him under lock 
and key, for he’d never have left the body 
while it was above ground.” 

So saying the inspector went out, and 
speedily returned dragging in by its col- 
lar a splendid specimen of a collie dog, 
which, after a few propitiatory strokes, 
he handed over to the London officer's 
inspection. 
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Mr. Biazer at once seized upon it, and 
turned up his lips and exposed its teeth 
with the practised ease of a dog-fancier, 
and then subjected its ears and feet and 
body generally to a similar process of 
minute scrutiny. 

“I thought so. He has been in the 
wars—see! There’s a nasty cut over the 
eye ; and, look here, there's a front tooth 
missing. Both caused evidently by the 
same instrument that was used on the 
old gentleman. That dog has bitten 
somebody—probably more than once, to 
have drawn upon him such punishment. 
Were there any marks on Berridge 
when you overhauled him ?” 

‘ Little Billy Bates fastened on his s] ates, 
But the ice was thin— 
Ta-ra-ra!’” 

The comment was utterly foreign to 
the matter 
under dis- 
cussion, but 
Mr. Blazer 
had a way 
of empha- 
‘ sising his 
triumphs or 
his discom- 
fitures by 
such - like 
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tions of his 
superiors, ig os 
nothing had 
been able to 
break him 
of it. 

“ And now,” said he, rising abruptly 
and buttoning his overcoat about his 
squat little body, “ with your permission 
we will just have a run over to the 
church and reconnoitre a little, But get 
some string, for we must bring the dog 
with us. 

Indeed, the little man seemed to have 
such faith in the potency of the animal 
as a fellow-detective that he caused him 
to be led into the presence of the prisoner 
in his cell. But the latter, whom they 
found despondently sitting at a table, 
immediately called the collie over to his 
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Mr. Blazer exposed its teeth with the practised ease 
of the dog fancier. 
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side, and was at once overwhelmed by its 
caresses. 

Mr. Blazer, with a significant look at 
the inspector and an irrelevant allusion 
~ ‘* The prettiest little garding in the tahn, 

Diddli-yum,"’ 
went out, leaving the astonished young 
culprit to his meditations. 

That same afternoon Mr. Blazer, alone, 
with the exception of the inevitable dog; 
whom he appeared to have acknowledged 
as some 
species of 
black fami- 
liar, was 
announced 
at Seathorn 
House, and 
entering the 
drawing- 
room found 
himself in 
the presence 
of Doctor 
Courtlandt 
and its mis- 
tress—who, 
in her som- 
bre mourn- 
ing garb 
and not- 
withstand- 
ing the 
traces of 
grief on her 
wan fea- 
tures, in- 
spired _ the 
dispassion- 
ate little 
‘tec with a sense of the deepest admira- 
tion. 

Having explained his business and 
apologised for the presence of the dog, 
whose appearance with its associations 
had distressed her exceedingly, Mr. 
Blazer, depositing his hat under a chair. 
and producing a notebook as matter-of- 
fact-looking and greasy as himself, pro- 
ceeded to business. 

“Of course, Mr. Courtlandt,” said he 
as a preliminary, “I have very little 
doubt but that we have got the right 
man in this- young Berridge. But, on 
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the other hand, Lord Bentwood’s instruc- 
tions to me were ‘Be sure, Blazer, that 
you leave no stone unturned until you 
have absolutely satisfied yourself as to 
his guilt.’ That’s it exactly. Now you 
see I don’t consider myself justified in 
forming my conclusions until I haveturned 
over a few more stones.” 

Stones seemed in some odd way to 
have suggested the name of Barnston ; 
for Mr. Blazer, to Mr. Courtlandt’s 
amazement, proceeded to question the 
young girl as to her knowledge of the 
squire’s transactions with her father— 
and particularly as to his present where- 
abouts. 

“I see,” said he, when he had jotted 
the address down in his note-book. 
“Your poor father, miss, had a notion 
that the squire had not done the straight 
thing by Lord Bentwood, although he 
had not up to that date communicated 
to his lordship any discovery that he 
may have made. Just so. Very good. 
And you say that Mr. Barnston had been 
in waiting about an hour last evening 
before Mr. Courtlandt came in. Good. 
Now, if it’s all the same to you, miss, I'll 
just look over the old gentleman’s papers 
—his bank pass-book first, if you will be 
so good.” 

*“T’m afraid it is still at the bank, Mr. 
Blazer,” she said. “Indeed, poor papa 
seldom troubled his head about his pass- 
book, or indeed about his personal money 
matters. His expenses were few, and he 
was quite content to deposit his cheques 
and receive an acknowledgment from 
the manager of the bank at Gorsby.” 

“Pass-book at bank, Gorsby—name 
of manager?” inquired the detective 
tentatively. 

“ Frampton.” 

“Frampton, with a p,” entered Mr. 
Blazer in his book, and then set to work 
in quite a professional way to ransack 
the solicitor’s bureau: the young couple 
regarding him the while with melancholy 
interest. 

“This bottom drawer is locked, miss, 
and I can’t get any of the keys to open it. 
Might I have your permission to bust it ?” 

Miss Winthrop consenting, Mr. Blazer 
soon had the contents of the drawer in 
his porsession. 
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“Just what I thought, miss!" said he, 
presently turning to her with a smile of 
self-satisfaction. “These papers com- 
prise his correspondence with Mr. Robert 
Barnston of Gorsby, and seem to harp 
upon the one theme—the discrepancy 
between moneys received and moneys 
paid in. The estate pass-book is here 
right enough: but his private one is not. 
Hullo! what is this—a telegram? Yes- 
terday’s date too!” 

He brought it to the light and read its 
contents with an expression of the pro- 
foundest gravity. 

“ Well, Mr. Blazer, what does it say ?”’ 
remarked Mr. Courtland with some im- 
patience. 

“ For I’m mar-ri-ade to a mer-m-iade 

At the bottom of the deep blue sea! ” 
said the detective with a thoughtful 
frown; and then meeting Mr. Court- 
landt’s stare of surprise added: “ Just a 
small clue—that’s all, Mr. Courtlandt. 
Miss Winthrop, you'll trust these papers 
with me, won't you?” he continued as 
he arose with a very determined look on 
his somewhat woodeny features, and 
stuffed the documents in the capacious 
pocket of his overcoat. ‘“ Thank you. 
I'll be off now to pay a little friendly 
visit to Mr. Robert Barnston of Gorsby 
Manor. Should he by any chance call 
here in my absence, sit tight and say 
nothing to him of my visit. Lord Bent- 
wood’s instructions were to leave no stone 
unturned, and I am just a-going to set 
one more of them a-rolling. I may want 
to see you to-morrow morning at your 
house, Mr. Courtlandt, if it’s all the same 
to you. Good-night, miss. Come along 
o’ me, Rover.” 

And Mr. Blazer, having informed the 
startled maidservant who saw him to the 
door, that he was 
“ A gallus nigger when I’m round about the town— 

Up and down—round the town,” 
immediately went off for a six-mile spin 
across the marshes in the direction of 
Gorsby. 

The evening was now beginning to 
draw in, and the abnormal warmth had 
set the frogs a chattering in the dykes as 
the detective footed it along the flat, dusty 
road with Rover at his side. The moon 


He set to work to vansack the solicitor’s bureau. 


had risen too, and transmitted sufficient 
light to enable him for the third time 
that night to scan the telegram he had 
found in the solicitor’s desk. 

“* For God’s sake don't move until you see 
me to-night.” 

“It’s got the Gorsby office stamp—and 
was handed in just before closing time,” 
he muttered as he stood in the middle of 
the road rasping his great chin medi- 
tatively. 

“It only wants the name of Barnston 
to make it complete. Come on, Rover, 
I shall be wanting your services to-night 
if 1 am not very much mistaken ! ” 


Ill. 


RRIVED half-way towards his des- 
tination, Mr. Blazer halted and 


sniffed in the keen air delightedly. 

“ If it wasn’t so early in the spring I'd 
say it was flowers, and cowslips at that,” 
said he to Rover—who merely wagged 


his tail and licked the little man’s stubby 
fingers in kindly and general approval of 
his movements and surmises. He already 
seemed to acknowledge a proprietary 
claim to him on the part of Mr. Blazer. 

“Now, from Taunton’s description I 
should say that was the cottage,” con- 
tinued that person more particularly to 
himself. “Ivy over the west side ; bare 
to the east. Whelk shell borders to the 
paths. Honeysuckle pattern blind, with 
the shadow of a canary’s cage showing 
through. I'll chance it.” 

“ Name of Dawson ? ” he inquired when 
the door opened to his knock and he was 
confronted by a tall, grey-haired man 
with keen, anxious-looking brown eyes. 

“Come in—I thought it was Meadow- 
sweet,” he said. And Mr. Blazer entered. 

He motioned the detective to a seat by 
the fire, but continued, himself, to pace 
the kitchen floor agitatedly. 

“My name is Blazer—Detective Blazer 
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of; London,” began the visitor, when he 
was cut short with: 

“Ay, ay, I’ve heard of the murder. 
Have you seen my daughter by any 
chance coming this way to-night?” 

Mr. Blazer slid his hand into his pocket 
for the note-book, as he quietly answered : 

“TI can’t say as I have, Mr. Dawson. 
She has not been home since last night’s 
business, I presume?” 

“Who the blazes told you that ?” said 
the old man angrily. “I’m blest if you 
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Londoners don’t know more about us 
than we do ourselves. No, she has not 
been home since ! ” 

“So I surmised,” said the other mildly, 
as his keen eyes took a rapid inventory 
of the contents of the kitchen. “ Might 
I ask if you have any idea as to where 
she is?” 

“No, you mightn’t!” returned old 
Mr. Dawson abruptly. “I daresay she’ll 
return home again all in good time.” 

“Qh, of course, of course she will, 
seeing she hasn’t taken any money or 
luggage with her,” hazarded the other 
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The detective footed it along the flat, dusty road. 
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with a cool audacity that took the old 
man off his guard, for he remarked : 

“ That’s what licks me! She can’t very 
well go anywhere distant without money 
—or a change of clothes.” 

He came up to the fire and stood re- 
garding the Londoner for some moments 
thoughtfully. 

“Have some?” inquired the latter 
helping himself from a stout pocket-flask 
and holding it out to the farmer. 

.. “It’s that cussed clerk, I believe, that’s 
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at the bottom of it all,” continued the old 


man without noticing the offer. “She 
has never been the same girl since she 
met him.” un 

“Mr. Winthrop’s clerk ?” prompted the 
detective in quite a casual way. 

“No, Mr. Barnston’s—Eh! what the 
deuce has it got to do with you. You've 
got some fine cheek too!” 

“Oh! it don’t matter to me a bit!” 
protested Mr. Blazer, getting up and 
putting on his hat. “I only reckoned to 
call and let her know about young Walter, 
thinking it would interest her—that’s all.” 











mation,” said the old farmer sourly. 
“Seeing you have helped to put the rope 
round his neck.” 

“ There’s where you're wrong again!” 
observed the detective with some asperity. 
“T didn’t help to do it. It was done 
local. If I had any say in the matter I'd 
be more inclined to lay it to that damned 
young clerk, Mr. Mr. 
Rutherford,” added the other in- 
continently, and then saw that he had 
committed himself. 

“There’s no use in keeping back his 
name,” he went on in a milder tone than 
heretofore. “If I thought he was the 
man that did it I'd away to-night and 
bawl his name from one end of Thorpe to 
the other. We used to get on well 
enough, I and her, till that poverty- 
stricken young scamp came in between 
us—ay, and that poor chap you've got 
over there in Thorpe station—and turned 
her mind away from us.” 

“Well, see here, I’m with you,” said the 
detective producing his note-book and 
entering the name of “ Rutherford” in it. 
“You leave it to me. 
a few facts to work on and I'll put things 
right with yOung Walter in three shakes. 
You said this: party was Mr. Barnston’s 
clerk. How tohe ago was that?” 

“ A year, more or less—when Mr. Win- 
throp took over the estate.”’ 

“ Address?” 

“ondon, at present. 
know" it. I reckon you have got most 
people’s — in that book of yours 
already?” 

“Has hebeen here lately, 
know of, Mr. Dawson ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“H’mph. . What is he like — this 
Rutherford ?”’ 

“ Tall and slimyand soft-tongued, and 
wears a long, fair’moustache.” 

“ Any peculiarities?” 

** None—except the peculiarity of steal- 
ing my daughter’s affections from me— 
and the young man of my choice.” 

“ Then Mr. Rutherford knows your views 
on the subject as well as your 











Perhaps you'll 


that you 


daughter?” 
‘He knows I have forbidden him the 
house. 


And the day she meets him 








- She wouldn’t thank you for the infor- 
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without my knowledge she leaves my 
roof!” 

It was a stern, hard face that con- 
fronted the detective—the face of a man 
whose sympathies would naturally go out 
to the melancholy-minded young farmer, 
and choose him above all others for his 
daughter's husband. 

“ What did he go to London for?” 

“Nay, for that I must refer you to Mr. 
Barnston.” 


“Ve-ry good. You leave it all 
to me, Mr. Dawson. I'll see you again 
to-morrow— 


“ And she travelled the world all round 
With her hurdy-gurdy man.’ 


Good-night.” 

He had gone a few paces down the road 
when the old man called him back to the 
gate. 

“If you should happen to meet her any- 
where on the road, Mr.—Mr. Blazer—”’ the 
detective handed him hiscard—* you might 
tell her I—I’m—I’ve been waiting up all 
night, with the fire in, for her ; and if she'll 
come back at once I’ll—I’ll not be cross 
with her.” 

His lips were trembling slightly 
now, and there was a hoarseness in his 
voice. 


“ You leave it to me, Mr. Dawson,” said 
the other with a reassuring nod, “I'll 
fetch her back for you.” 

“ Perhaps, yes—perhaps not,” he added 


to himself when he had gone some 
distance away. “An angry, frightened 
and homeless woman minds me of a 
canary that’s got adrift. It takes a 
mighty deal of coaxing and sugar to cage 
em again.” 

Instead of proceeding directly to Gorsby 
Manor, Mr. Blazer thought fit to make 
a wide detour of the little market 
town and take in the railway station on 
his way. 

It lay some distance from the township, 
and had the appearance of being but very 
little patronised. 

“ Lights out—last train gone,” reasoned 
the little man when he had passed the turn- 
stile and stood on the small platform. 

“The whole conundrum lies in this 
little bit ofashanty. Steady, boy—steady 
does it !” 














He knocked at the private entrance to 
the station and was confronted after some 
waiting by an elderly, stolid-looking 
official, in whose face there was such an 
obvious lack of precipitance that the 
little man’s heart sank within him at the 
prospect of getting any useful informa- 
tion from him. 

“ That’s me—that’s who / am,” said he, 
proffering his card to the old man, who 
took it and read the name without any 
signs of being greatly impressed. ‘‘ And 
my business is on behalf of Lord Bentwood 
to make some inquiries about that Thorpe 
matter you’ve probably heard something 
about.” 

Lord Bentwood’s name seemed to have 
the effect of brightening up his official wits 
in some small degree, for the station- 
master at once invited Mr. Blazer inside 
and stood in an attitude of respectful 
attention while the detective produced the 
mysterious telegram. 

“First and foremost, did you send this 
message yesterday evening?” 

“I did,” replied the other, when he had 
taken the paper and read its contents. 

**Can you tell me who sent it?” 

The old man passed his hand across his 
brow and stood for some seconds in 
laboured meditation. 

“ No—I can’t say as I can. At least, 
not unless the name is on the original.” 

He took down a file from the wall, and 
proceeded. to sort out its contents. 

“Here it is!” exclaimed Mr. Blazer 
pouncing upon the document like a cat on 
a mouse. 

The message was written in pencil ona 
half sheet of note paper. It was addressed 
to Mr. Winthrop at Seathorn House ; 
but the name of the sender was not 
appended. 

“ Who brought it?” 

The little detective had in hisexcitement 
lost all control over his feelings and was 
shuffling his weight from one foot to 
the other like a cock on a hot plate. For 


it was his trump card, and about the only 
one he possessed. 

“Nay, I don’t think anyone brought it 
to me,” replied the official confusedly. 
“It was just lying on the desk there in an 
envelope to be sent, now I come to mind 
me of it. 


You see, sir, I’m not always here 
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the moment I’m wanted ; and the Squire 
oftentimes-leaves a message that way for 
sending.” 

“The Squire?” 

** Ah—he at the Manor House.” 


“‘ And she promised for to marry me, 
Upon the first o’ May!” 


chortled Mr. Blazer in a state of high 
glee. 

“IT beg pardon ?” said the official. 

“ T said I'd like to just look through the 
file for my own satisfaction.” 

He searched it over for back dates, and 
founda message from Mr. Barnston to Lord 
Bentwood on ordinary business. But it 
was on headed note paper, and although 
it was signed “ Robert Barnston,” the 
caligraphy bore no resemblance whatever 
to the evidently feigned handwriting of 
yesterday’s communication. 

This discovery seemed to damp the 
spirits of the little detective very consider- 
ably. But he recovered himself in a short 
time, and asked— 

“Did you happen by any chance to see 
Mr. Rutherford last evening ?” 

“T did, sir—he came in by the afternoon 
train.” 

“ Could he have left that mesage with- 
out your knowledge?” 

“He might—I can’t say.” 

“ And I kissed Joe, and Joe kissed me, 
As we went bobbin’ around.” 


“Did you notice which way he went, 
station-master ?”’ 

“T can’t say as Idid. He remained in 
the waiting-room for some time. Least- 
ways, when I| went in to light the lamphe 
was gone.” 

“He went back again to London by the 
last train, I suppose?” hazarded Mr. 
Blazer. 


“He did. Imind my selling him the 
ticket.” 

“Notice anything strange about 
him?” 


“ He seemed in a bit of a hurry and, as 
it might be, anxious and flurried. I didn’t 
take particularnote. You see, the Thorpe 
train was a bit late.” 

“You sold another London ticket this 
morning ?” 

“Ye—es,” replied the old man, for the 
first time with some reluctance of manner. 
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“Don’t trouble—I know the party,” 
said the detective suavely.- “It was 
Meadowsweet Dawson.” 

“T promised her—bless her sweet face ! 
—not to mention her departure to any- 
body,” said the old fellow plaintively, 
“but seeing you're the law, I suppose 
needs must 

“ When the devil and the law drives,” 
added the detective smilingly, if ungram- 
matically, as he made a few rapid entries 
in his note-book. “ By-the-bye, seeing 
that it is the law, you’re not for the same 
reason bound to let anybody know that 
you have seen me to-night.” 

Having ascertained that it would be 
impossible to get a wire through to its 
destination at that late hour, Mr. Blazer 
bade the old station-master good-night, 
and went off crooning a whole medley of 
music-hall excerpts in his satisfaction at 
the results of his inquiries. 

“T’ve narrowed it down to the two of 
‘em,” he chuckled, rubbing his hands to- 
gether vigorously as he stopped opposite 
the Gorsby branch of the Estates Banking 
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Company, “and I’m not so certain but 
it’s the clerk after all.” 


IV. 


OW for that pass-book,” 
the London detective, when 
he had conducted his pre- 

misses to a conclusion satisfactory to 
himself, and had rung the door bell of 
the Estates Banking Co.’s branch. 

“Can I see Mr. Frampton, the mana- 
ger?” he inquired of the servant as he 
presented his card. 

She took the paste-board, conveyed it 
upstairs, and returned almost imme- 
diately with “Mr. Frampton’s compli- 
ments, and please his office hours were 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., except on Satur- 
day, when they closed at 1. Mr. 
Frampton would be pleased to see Mr. 
Blazer in the morning.” 

With the non possumus attitudeacquired, 
doubtless, by long service in a bank, the 
maid-servant flatly declined to deliver 
any further message to her master, and 


said 


“Have some?” inquired Myr. Blazer, holding out a pocket-flask to the farmer. 
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Mr. Blazer had no option but to go off- 
and try conclusions with Mr. Barn- 
ston. 

Arrived at the Manor House, that 
gentleman sent him the impolite message 
by the butler, that while he objected on 
principle to dogs in the drawing-room, 
he would make an exception in favour 
F of Mr. Blazer and see him. 

E Nevertheless, the persistent little officer 

managed in some mysterious way to 

: smuggle the animal in with him, and 

4 - was rewarded at once by the evident 

Pe tokens of dislike that were evinced by 
the growling Rover, as he slunk under a 
chair and confronted the squire from 
between Mr. Blazer's legs. 

“Your business?” queried the master 
of Gorsby Manor, in a far-away, throaty 
drawl, and barely deigning to glance 

F. over his paper at his visitor. 

“My business, Mr. Barnston, is in con- 
nection with Mr. Winthrop’s death; and 
I am retained by Lord Bentwood to 
make some further inquiries into the 
circumstances.” 

From motives of his own, he had with- 
held the nature of his visit from the 



















































ES servant when giving his name; and as 
B the Squire now learned it for the first 
ie, time, the quick eye of the detective saw 
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the paper tremble slightly as it was 
lowered upon his lap. 

“That is Mr. Winthrop’s dog you have 
got there, isn’t it? I hate dogs. Tum 
it out!” 

Mr. Blazer complied with alacrity. 

“Among other papers in the dead 
man’s desk, Mr. Barnston,”’ said he with 
some emphasis on the second word, as 
he returned softly to his chair, “I hap- 
pened to come across a telegram from 
Gorsby, dated yesterday—the day of the 


murder. And—Oh! here is the original ! 
Have you any knowledge of that 
message ?”” 


With his eyes fixed steadily on his 
visitor, Mr. Barnston took the paper from 
his hand, and then adjusting his eye-glass 
read over the lines with well-simulated 
composure. 

“*Pon my soul, I haven’t the very 
remotest idea,” he observed presently, 
handing back the message. “ But, I say, 
look here, what the dooce do you mean, 
don’t-yer-know? You have got your 
man—this fellow Berridge—haven’t you? 
Isn’t that sufficient—unless, perhaps, 
you've got the confounded impudence to 
imagine that J murdered Mr. Winthrop 
—eh?” 

He was agitated enough now, and be- 
trayed it by striding up and down the 
drawing-room in front of the nonplussed 
detective. 

Mr. Blazer watched him and his move- 
ments, nevertheless, with the keenest 
attention, and then said, in the casual 
way of one referring to the weather— 

“Well, no, Mr. Barnston, I can’t say 
that Ido. But I was bound to carry out 
Lord Bentwood’s instructions and sift the 
matter to the bottom ; and, having found 
that message among your other letters to 
Mr. Winthrop, I naturally concluded that 
either you or Mr. Rutherford would be 
able to afford me some assistance in 
ascertaining its origin.” 

“Mr. Rutherford!” 

He had paled now to the very lips. 

“Yes, Mr. Rutherford; he called on 
you, you know, last night,” prompted the 
little man, and waited anxiously for the 
reply. 
wx Oh, he did, did he?” returned the 
other with a sneer. 
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“T have reason to believe that he 
did.” 

“Was he seen in Gorsby?” 

“He was seen to arrive at the station.” 

The Squire returned to his seat, and 
lay back in it for some time watching 
the detective through his half-closed 
eyes. 

“Mr. Rutherford was not here last 
night ; I have not seen him for a year at 
least.” 

Mr. Blazer looked his hardest at that 
thin, pale, inscrutable face for a full 
minute by the drawing-room clock; but 
apparently without being able to arrive 
at any conclusion from what he saw 
there ; for presently he arose and took up 
his hat as though about to depart. 


“ One moment, Mr.—er—Blazer. You 


Turn it out.” 


referred just now to some papers of mine 
you found amongst Mr. Winthrop’s effects. 
May I ask what you propose to do with 
them?” 

“ As they concern his lordship, I pro- 
pose to forward them to him at the first 
available opportunity. Good evening, 
Mr. Barnston.” 

“Blest if I know what- to make of 
him,” said the detective to himself when 
he stood outside the Manor House. “Of 
this, though, I’m pretty well certain, one 
of the two done it, and if my nibs here 
hadn’t a hand in the actual murder, he 
set the other one on. I'll see Taunton 
to-night and make arrangements for his 
arrest in the morning. Yes, byGum! I'll 
chance it. Come along, Rover, we've a 
good six miles before us.” 
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He had hardly cleared the outskirts of 
the town when the butler was summoned 
by bell into his master’s presence. 

“ Walters, I leave for town to-morrow 
morning, on business, by the early train. 
You will have my valise packed in readi- 
ness ; and, by-the-bye, Walters, if anyone 
should call—that fellow who was here 
just now, for instance—I am not at home. 
You understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the menial with the 
significant look of one who knew his 
ropes, and then softly left the room. 

For the proceedings relating to the in- 
quest on the body of Mr. Winthrop we 
must refer our readers to the Gorsby and 
Thorpe Herald. Briefly, the verdict of 
the jury, in the face of the evidence, went 
against young Berridge, and he was 
forthwith reserved for trial. 

But Mr. Blazer, who had not figured to 
any appreciable extent in the proceedings, 
kept his own counsel—or confined it to 
the little telegraph instrument at Gorsby 
Station, and remained on from day to 
day, transmitting and receiving messages 
to an extent that puzzled the natives, 
who had considered the matter closed. 

The absence of Meadowsweet Daw- 
son had been severely commented on by 
the coroner; but his asperities had not 
succeeded hitherto in bringing about her 
return to Thorpe. 

Mr. Blazer’s proceedings against the 
person of the squire of Gorsby Manor 
had, greatly to his astonishment, been 
nullified by a telegraphic communication 
received from his lordship the next morn- 
ing and, shortly after, the detective had 
discovered that his bird had flown. So 
annoyed was the little man at Lord 
Bentwood’s decision in view of the 
fullest written information and opinion 
on his part, that he found no words suffi- 
ciently expressive to accentuate his dis- 
gust when presently he saw in the news- 
papers that Mr. Robert Barnston had 
sailed for the Cape. 

Nevertheless, his lordship’s instructions 
were imperative and explicit enough. 

“IT have seen Mr. Barnston,” he wrote, 
“‘and I have accepted his explanations. 
I am now trying to find Rutherford and 
the girl. In the meanwhile remain at 
Gorsby and await further orders.” 


“THE THORPE MYSTERY. 


Now Mr. Blazer had not only an un- 
mitigated contempt for all amateur detec- 
tives, but also an absolute conviction 
that the squire, if not the actual mur- 
derer was at least equally as guilty by 
implication, and his muttered comments 
on the conduct of affairs by his employer 
were, to say the least, not very compli- 
mentary to that nobleman. 

It was certainly very galling. The 
little man seemed now to lose all interest 
in the case, and even went so far as to 
relinquish Rover to the care of Miss 
Winthrop, while he wandered about the 
neighbourhood alone and disconsolate. 

As the days went by without bringing 
him any definite instructions from his 
lordship, his chagrin and despair drove 
him to speak his mind to Mr. Frampton, 
the manager of the Estates Banking 
Company’s Gorsby branch, and that prim 
official had, as in their first interview, 
sympathised very heartily with him in 
his mission, and now condoled with him 
as sincerely over his enforced idleness. 

In the course of his investigations Mr. 
Blazer had. brought one very painful 
point to light in connection with Mr. 
Winthrop’s private affairs. 

It appeared that the old gentleman had 
not been in such flourishing circumstances 
as he had led his daughter to believe. 
He may for appearance’ sake have in- 
formed her that his visits to Gorsby were 
for the sole purpose of paying moneys to 
the credit of his own and the estate 
account, but his pass-book showed very 
plainly that he had been in the habit 
also of drawing largely on his own pri- 
vate reserve—presumably for his domestic 
requirements. 

‘As a matter of fact,” said the mana- 
ger, as he again reverted to the matter, in 
the dry, dispassionate tones of the inve- 
terate official who had years ago pro- 
nounced a decree nisi between sentiment 
and mammon, “his account was, as you 
see, overdrawn to the extent of £150. 
Indeed, I demurred to cashing the last 
cheque until he assured me that the bank 
would be recouped almost immediately 
by an expected draft, and he positively 
gave me his promise that it would not 
occur again.” 

“But what on earth was he doing with 
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the money!” exclaimed the perplexed 
detective. ‘‘He surely could not have 
been maintaining another establishment.” 

The shocked manager was unable to 
follow Mr. Blazer into that. His only 
anxiety was that the deficiency should be 
made good by Miss Winthrop, whom he 
was given to understand was sole execu- 
trix under the will. With this object he 
had made a communication to her on the 
subject the previous day. 

Notwithstanding that Mr. Blazer had 
been inured by painful experience into 
maintaining his feelings under some con- 
trol, he could not resist a sentiment of 
admiration at the impersonal manner of 
this grey-haired, grey-eyed, and grey- 
frocked official, so absolutely correct and 
well-ordered from the top of his well- 
groomed head, with the evenly-balanced 
locks, to the triple-polished boots with 
their spats—whose very buttons seemed 
to suggest bullion. 

“Do you think there could have been 
any mistake, Mr. Frampton?” he ven- 
tured with some little temerity. 

“Impossible. See, here are the cheques,” 
replied the manager, taking a roll of 
cleared and cancelled orders from the 
pass-book cover and spreading them out 
before the detective on the table of the 
little consulting-room. “ Besides, in view 
of Mr. Barnston’s affairs, I took his ac- 
count under my own special care, and 
never permitted any of the clerks to 
meddle with it, or his cheques.” 

“] have it!” cried Mr. Blazer, bringing 
his fist down upon the table with an 
emphasis that startled the banker out of his 
chair with genuine alarm. “He has been 
blackmailed. Some  scoundrel—from 
London probably—was in possession of 
the secret that compromised the old man, 
and had been drawing the very life out 
of him until the state of his account had 
caused him to turn at last—with the 
result that we know. I must leave for 
London at once. Hang orders! I can’t 
let them muddle about any more after 
that chap Rutherford with the blood still 
hot on his hands!” 

It was the manager's turn now to 
evince unbounded pleasure at the astute- 
ness ‘that had apparently solved the 
hitherto inexplicable motive that governed 
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the murder of Mr. Winthrop; and he so 
far forgot what was due to his position 
and decorum as to fairly chuckle with 
satisfaction when the little - detective, 
bolting out of the office, went away down 
the street towards the railway station at 
the double. 

As Mr. Blazer entered the incoming 
train from Thorpe, Mr. Courtlandt 
alighted from it, and proceeded rapidly 
towards the bank. 

“ What on earth is the meaning of this, 
Mr. Frampton?” cried he, as he con- 
fronted that person in the parlour with 
the letter to Miss Winthrop in his 
hand. 

“ Blackmail!” replied the other with 
a smile as nearly akin to sorrow as only 
a bank official could have compassed it. 
“Blazer has in one moment elucidated 
what would have taken me days and 
nights to unravel.” And he explained 
the situation to Mr. Courtlandt. 

“And whom does he suspect, Framp- 
ton?” inquired the doctor breathlessly. 

“T rather fancy he has fixed his sus- 
picions on young Rutherford !” 

‘*Good Heavens! why, I could have 
staked my life on his innocence!” 

“So could I, But it now appears that 
he was seen here on the night of the 
murder.” 

Mr. Courtlandt thought of Meadow- 
sweet Dawson, and shuddered ‘at the 
memory of that meeting on the dunes. 

“ But why was not all this brought up 
at the inquest ?” he persisted. 

“I presume he felt certain of bringing 
the man to justice between then and the 
next assizes, and allowed him sufficient 
rope, as he says, to hang him in good 
time. ‘These fellows like playing with 
their legitimate prey as a cat does witha 
mouse.” 

He seemed so overjoyed at the prospect 
that the death of his old friend and 
client would be speedily avenged that he 
actually laughed—a_ low, soft, dry, little 
official laugh that had nothing at all of 
mirth in it, and then turned the conver- 
sation off into a more congenial channel : 
to wit, the payment of the debit balance 
of £150—Miss Winthrop having entrusted 
Mr. Courtlandt with that unpleasant 
duty. 
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By one of those strange mischances 
that occur daily in our lives, Mr. Blazer’s 
train had scarcely dropped out of sight 
below the marsh horizon, when the 
London train drew up at Gorsby and 
deposited no less a person than Mr. James 


Rutherford on the platform of that 


station. 

He glanced nervously about him when 
he had left the carriage, as if fearing to 
be recognised, and then, bag in hand, 
passed hurriedly through the turnstile 
and went off at a great pace along the 
road on which Mr. Blazer had come the 
night after the murder. 


V. 


“ AM afraid, after all, I have been a 
| little too precipitate in letting 
Mr. Barnston go,” said Lord 
Bentwood to his agent when Mr. Blazer, 
not without a suspicion of reproach in his 
voice, related to him in full the occur- 
rences of the past few days at Gorsby. 
“So far as I can judge from what Barn- 
ston told me, he was induced by your 
threat of forwarding me his papers to 
come to town at once and throw himself 
on my clemency. He confessed to me 
what I had already fully suspected, that 
he had been embezzling estate rents; but 
out of consideration for his family—he is 
a connéction, unfortunately, by marriage 
—I was persuaded to overlook it, on con- 
dition that he would remain away from 
Gorsby until estate affairs had resumed 
their normal aspect under other manage- 
ment, and until local rumours had been 
entirely dispelled.” 

“I never dreamt,” added his lordship, 
“that he might by any possibility have 
been led on to do Mr. Winthrop any per- 
sonal harm, and I certainly refused to 
consider your communications from that 
point of view.” 

“You never know, your lordship,” 
remarked the detective, wagging his head 
in solemn disapproval. “But of this 
there can be no two opinions: James 
Rutherford and Mr. Barnston were in 
touch together in this business, and James 
Rutherford we are bound to get hold of 
now while he still remains in this country. 
Mr. Barnston will keep till then. I have 
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your lordship’s permission to act, of 
course ?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly, Blazer,” 
replied Lord Bentwood, a good deal 
distressed at the unexpected turn events 
had taken. “If Mr. Barnston had been my 
son nothing should stand in the way to 
bring the murderer of my old friend Win- 
throp to justice. On the other hand, I 
fail to see how Rutherford can have been 
mixed up in the matter; for I must tell 
you that it was from private information 
furnished by him that I was induced to 
relieve Mr. Barnston from his trust.” 

Here again was a poser for the little 
detective! Never in all his experience 
had he to deal with a case so full of cross- 
purposes, and contrariety of motive. 

“That’s nothing to go by, your lord- 
ship,” he said, after some moments’ 
reflection, but without any conviction of 
manner. “He may have had private 
dealings with Mr. Winthrop unknown 
to his employer!” 

“In that case it would exculpate 
Mr. Barnston,” observed his lordship 
logically, and with some appearance of 
relief. ‘“ You had better call at Scotland 
Yard and acquaint them with your 
theories. They, as you know, are en- 
deavouring quietly to find Rutherford 
and his sweetheart, and between you we 
may yet succeed in running him to earth.” 

“One moment, my lord. You say you 
had your information of Mr. Barnston’s 
backslidings at first hand from his clerk ?” 

“T had. He came to town to see me 
with that object, but he never returned 
again to Gorsby.” 

“You have no idea, of course, as to 
where he has been living in the mean- 
while ?” 

“Not lately. I contrived after some 
trouble to get him employment; but my 
influence does not seem to have been 
powerful enough to have quite satisfied 
his employers as to his integrity, in view 
of the rumours about Mr. Barnston that 
have since spread. For I learned that he 
had left their service, and since then I 
have heard nothing of him. It pained 
me very much, you can imagine, as I 
was quite prepared to make some pro- 
vision for him in his difficulties.” 

Having committed some of these points 
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to his note-book Mr. Blazer made his best 
bow to his noble patron, and was about 
to depart in quest of the missing man, 
when the butler en- 
tered the room with 
a telegram for his 
master. 

“Don’t run away, 
Blazer,” said the 
latter when he had 
dismissed the - ser- 
vant. “For, who 
knows? this may bear 
on the very matter 
you have in hand.” 

He gave a start of 
surprise when he had 
read the message, 
and then handed it 
without comment to 
the detective. 

“ James Rutherford 
left here for King’s 
Cross by the g o’clock 
train this morning. 
Inform Blazer.” 

“It’s from Mr. 
Courtlandt, and was 
handed in at Gorsby 
half-an-hour ago. 
Good for you, Mr. 
Courtlandt — I'll be 
there in waiting for 
him.- "Morning, your 
lordship. You'll hear 
from me later on in 
the day after I’ve 
landed him safely ; 
and you may rely on 
my taking no step to compromise Mr. 
Barnston until I have seen you again.” 

“Nice day, sir—I think it’s a-going to 
hold up, sir,” remarked the butler pro- 
pitiatingly, as he opened the door to the 
privileged visitor. 


“ Life’s short—very, very short— 
Here we haven't long to stay, Ta-ra-ra.” 


muttered the detective abstractedly as he 
passed out. 

He walked along to the nearest corner, 
and then—another little idiosyncrasy of 
his when in doubt—placed his arm up 
against a lamp-post, and leant his head 
upon it. 
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We don’t know what process of induc- 
tive philosophy this may have set up, but 
it certainly appeared to remind him in 


Mr. Rutherford looked nervously about him as if fearing 
to be recognised. 


some way: of an address which he had 
carefully put in the watch-pocket of his 
waistcoat; for he started suddenly and 
brought a very rumpled-looking and 
dirty piece of paper to light from its 
depths. 

“T know the street—it’s off the Park 
Road, down Battersea way,” he mused 
when he had taken a mental note of the 
name and address and replaced the paper 
carefully. “That’s her sister’s—no, her 
aunt’s—address. I had a job to get even 
that from her old curmudgeon of a father, 
I'll go there first.” 

He hailed a growler, and having 
given certain instructions to the driver, . 
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was whirled off in the direction of the 
Surrey side. 

“* Now we shan't be long,’ ” he hummed 
very appositely when he had pulled up 
both windows and occupied a position 
commanding a favourable view from 
either. “ Yes, and he’ll go there first too— 
I’m certain of it. I'll not bother him at 
the station after all.” 

Arrived at the corner of the Park Road, 
Mr. Blazer Gismissed the cabman and 
proceeded down a side street of villas 
trending in the direction of the river. 

“No. 14—the even numbers are on the 
other side. 8, 10, 12, Methody chapel, 14. 
Here we are!” 

He crossed the street and slunk in 
through the open door in the wake of 
the baker’s young man, who was in the 
passage waiting for orders. 

Finding the parlour door open, he 
walked in, seated himself, and proceeded 
to wait with all the coolness imaginable 
while a sweet voice in the passage held 
parley with the tradesman. 

He had not long to wait; for almost 
immediately afterwards a young girl, “ as 
pretty a little picture,” as he afterwards 
informed us, ‘as ever he saw in his life,” 
stood framed in the doorway, looking in 
at him. 

She gave vent to a cry of astonishment 
and alarm when she saw a little man 
standing hat in hand before her with 
“county court” written on every line 
of his thoughtful-looking features. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Rutherford. I 
thought I'd be certain to find either you 
or Mr. Rutherford at home.” 

It was a daring shot on his part; but 
it had apparently hit the mark. 

“‘ James—my husband, is not at home. 
He has gone away to Birmingham ; but 
I am expecting him back to-day. May 
I ask, pray, what your business is with 
him?” 

Again was the little man fairly and 
squarely nonplussed; and this time by 
the mere presence of Meadowsweet 
Dawson—for she it undoubtedly was. 
There was nothing of guilt or shame in 
those large, lustrous, brown eyes bent on 
him in mute and innocent inquiry. Her 
very entry had seemed to bring in with 
it the sweet atmosphere of her native 





-meads; and her voice, so full, so tender, 
and, above all, so womanly, had called 
up memories even in his town-dried soul 
of mavis haunts in the days gone by. 
Mr. Blazer was withal a father, and 
not without his tender point in matters 


pertaining to filial grief. His daughter 
was his own life to him; and in Meadow- 
sweet Dawson he saw her sex, as it were, 
more gloriously typified. He reflected on 
what his child might not feel were she 
placed in the same terrible position, and, 
appreciating the results, he there and 
then decided upon an entirely different 
method of procedure. 

“Come and sit down here, my child,” 
said he with an unwonted touch of 
tenderness in his rough tones as he 
motioned her to a seat by his side. “ For 
I have a few questions to put to you 
before your husband arrives ; and I know 
you will answer me as bravely and 
truthfully as your appearance has led me 
to suppose.” 

She seated herself beside him as one 
under some mesmeric spell—her colour 
going and coming, and her eyes still 
searching his with the same look of 
pained inquiry. 

“Let me tell you, first, who I am. I 
am a detective—don’t be frightened, my 
girl—employed by Lord Bentwood to 
ascertain beyond all question that Mr, 
Winthrop’s murder, at Thorpe, was the 
work of Walter Berridge—and him only. 
You follow me?” 

“Well now,” he continued, taking her 
little hand in his great rough paw and 
looking not unkindly into those great, 
speaking eyes, “ there are those who very 
naturally refuse to connect his name with 
it, notwithstanding the verdict of the 
jury. There are those, in fact, who 
would like to know the business that 
called your husband to Thorpe on that 
same evening —the evening of the 
murder!” 

There was no flinching in her gaze. 
On the contrary, a spirit of defiance 
seemed to have crept into it, and now 
met his in a fashion that almost put the 
little man to shame. 

“Go on,” she said, quietly but firmly, 
her breath going and coming in troubled 
little gasps. “I can bear all you have to 
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say about James. For he is innocent—I 
know he is innocent, and would face any 
inquiry that you may bring about!” 
“That’s my brave little girl! That's 
just what I am beginning to think about 
it myself!” exclaimed the detective, for- 
getting in his consideration for her that 
her candour augured badly for the success 
of his mission. “And now let me put 
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burst into teafs and sat for some time 
weeping silently. 
“That’s my brave little heart!” said 
the detective a little illogically as he 
dived into his pocket for his own hand- 
kerchief and affected to blow his nose, 
“You were sorrow-strickenat the thoughts 
of having to leave your old home, and 
the fatherfyou were so fond of—weren’t 
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“ Did you meet him by the church on the night of the murder?” : 


the question to you straight. Did you 
meet him on the dunes by Thorpe Church 
on the evening of the murder?” 

“ Yes, sir, I did.”’ ; 

“ And what was the object of his com- 
ing from London to meet you there at 
that time of night ?” 

“ He came—against my father’s wish— 
to offer me his hand in marriage and to 
take me from my father’s home!" 

At the mention of her father she had 


you? I see. I’m a father myself, dear, 
so you needn’t mind me. Though I’m 
hanged,” he added with some feeling, “ if 
I wouldn’t shoot myself before I acted 
like that towards my daughter!” 

“No, you wouldn’t—how dare you, 
sir!” she fired up at him with feminine 
inconsistency at the implied aspersion on 
her parent. 

Mr. Blazer was delighted beyond 
measure. For he knew his little Sarah 








would have taken his part just in the 
same manner under similar circum- 
stances. 

“ Exactly—just so—I beg pardon,” he 
added soothingly as he glanced anxiously 
at the parlour clock. “And having seen 
you and made arrangements for your 
joining him in London at your aunt's 
house, he returned to Gorsby and took 
train for town. And then you, being dis- 
tracted by Mr. Courtlandt’s tidings, and 
not knowing what to do—or what to 
think even—you ups, and taking time by 
the forelock, goes away next morning to 
the only one that seemed capable ard 
willing to befriend and protect you in 
your troubles. Am I right, my dear, or 
am I not?” 

“You are perfectly right, -sir,” she 
replied, smiling at him gratefully through 
her tears. ‘“ And now I can hear my hus- 
band’s voice at the door, and he will be 
able, I am sure, to speak for himself.” 

“ Just one moment—one question more. 
Did you see Walter Berridge on the marsh 
on the night of the murder ?”’ 

“I did not—believe me!” 

Just then they heard the front door 
open and the sounds of scuffling and 
hurried whispering in the passage. 

She flew to the door, and was immedi- 
ately caught in the powerful arms—not 
of her husband, but of old Reuben Daw- 
son, her father. 

“‘ Meadowsweet—my child! ” cried the 
old man, the tears coursing down his 
cheeks as he held her in his embrace. “ Can 
you ever forgive your old wretch of a 
father? I couldn't live without you, 
dear—and James here has opened my 
eyes at last to what I ought to have seen 
and known long ago. Can you forgive 
me, my dear?” 

She could and did, as she hung about 
him and kissed his old weather-beaten 
cheeks rapturously. It was so touching 
a sight that even the case-hardened little 
detective, with his paternal instincts 


strong within him, was again constrained 
to resort to his handkerchief or he would 
undoubtedly have snivelled outright. 
“And you, James!” she cried in tearful 
reproach to her husband, who had now 
come in and relieved her father of his 
monopoly. 


“So it was to Thorpe you 
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went after all—you naughty boy— instead 
of Birmingham!” . 

“Ah, I knew I'd succeed in bringing 
him round, Pollie—so for once in a way 
you must forgive the little deception.” 

Here the two men became for the first 
time aware of the presence of a fourth 
party, and they glanced from Meadowsweet 
to Mr. Blazer with looks of inquiry. 

“I think I have seen your face before, 
sir?” said the old man a little appre- 
hensively. 

“You have. That’s exactly why I am 
here,” replied the imperturbable little 
man, who had never for a moment taken 
his eyes off young Rutherford since he 
entered the room. “ And, to put the matter 
shortly, I had come with the object of 
effecting Rutherford’s arrest for the murder 
of Mr, Winthrop!” 

He had purposely put the matter as 
bluntly and brutally as he was capable, in 
order to watch the effect of the words on 
the young man. But James Rutherford, 
beyond a natural stare of surprise, did not 
appear to be in the very least degree 
concerned at the intelligence. 

On the contrary, he volunteered all the 
informatiom he possessed as to his 
apparently mysterious movements since 
the night of the murder, and expressed his 
regret that his duties as a traveller for 
a London house had prevented him (by 
long absences from home) from coming 
forward earlier and clearing his reputation, 

The detective, with something of the pro- 
verbial feeling of the drowning man who 
clutches at his last straw, then put the 
following query to the young man before 
he prepared to depart— 

“Can you bring yourself to remember 
having met anybody on the marshes that 
night, Mr. Rutherford, either going or 
coming?” 

“ Absolutely no one, Mr. Blazer,” replied 
the other after a long deliberation, and 
greatly to his questioner’s disappoint- 
ment. 

And so the Thorpe murder would pro- 
bably to this day have remained undis- 
covered, had he not added, immediately 
afterwards, and as though it was of no 
moment: “I did meet a party on the road 
to the church on my way going. I 
remember it now, well. It was only——’ 


















She flew to the door and was caught in the arms of her father. 


“Stop!” shouted the detective. with 
startling suddenness as he whisked the 
young man off into a corner of the bay 
window. “ We'll just keep it to ourselves 
this time, if it’s all the same to you. I’m 
not going to take any more chances in 
this game.” 

Then James Rutherford bent forward 
and whispered a name into the little man’s 
ear—a name that made him drop his note- 
book and inquire with unnecessary gravity 
and emphasis— . 

““* ©, what she go away for? 

O, what she go astray for ? 

It’s such a blessed time since I did see—her?' 
Onemoment, Mr. Rutherford. Was James 
Purvis at Gorsby by any chance when you 
called?” 

“I can’t say. I certainly didn’t meet 
him at the station.” 


“ Good !—ve—ry good. Now, remember, 
mum’s the word till you hear from me 
again. In the meanwhile—be good |” 

And nodding merrily at the astonished 
group, Mr. Blazer forthwith took 
himself off. 


VI. 


HE Monday that followed the Satur- 
day when Mr. Blazer called on Mr. 
Rutherford was a red-letter day in 

many senses for Thorpe-by-the Sea, Not 
only was it Easter Monday, and a general 
holiday, but it heralded the passing of 
winter and the advent of spring and 
summer boarders, whose moneys contri- 
buted so materially to the prosperity of 
the little village. 

Among the London contingent of trip- 
pers arrived Mr. Blazer, and with him a 
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disinterested-looking gentleman friend, 
who might have been his elder brother, 
so alike was he in appearance and so 
fraternally confidential in conversation 
and manner to our little friend the 
detective. 

Mr, Blazer led the way at once to the 
house of the cobbler, Jim Purvis, and 
made no more ado about entering it un- 
announced than if the place had been his 
own freehold. 

“Come in, Tom,” said he to his Scot- 
land Yard friend. “The missus is out. 
I'll just run around to the shop at the 
back and see if she is there.” 

On the way through the kitchen, how- 
ever, he met with Mrs. Purvis, and, 
having in some measure assuaged her 
alarm at his unexpected visit, he gathered 
from her that her husband with his 
daughter had gone off to spend the day at 
Gorsby Bazaar and Féte. He would 
not be home till late that night. 

“That’s awkward,” observed Mr. 
Blazer, considerably crestfallen. “I 
wanted to see him rather particular, too! 
Howsomever, I'd better go on there ; and 
if I should happen to miss him it won’t 
much matter, as I'll just take the liberty of 
leaving my friend from London in the 
parlour until one of us comes back.” 

“Was it on account of Mr. Winthrop, 
sir?” she asked with increasing nervous- 
ness. “I fancy I saw you here before 
with Mr. Taunton.” 

“You did,” he replied, eyeing her 
meditatively the while. “I’m on that job 
still; and there was a point or two I for- 
got toclear up with Jim—that I'd like 
to see him about now.” 

* Could I——” 

“No; you couldn't,” he interrupted de- 
cisively, and walking to the door. “I'd 
rayther see him personal and alone, if it’s 
all the same to you, missus. Good-morn- 
ing!” 

“‘He’s gone to Gorsby, Tom,”. he con- 
tinued to his friend in waiting. ‘I must 
go after him at once after I’ve seen 
Taunton, and the young lady—and,” he 
muttered as an afterthought, “the dog. 
You lay low here and keep him in tow 
till I return.” 

He turned up very shortly afterwards 
at Seathorn House, accompanied by 
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Inspector Taunton, on whose face there 
was an expression of the most portentous 
gravity. 

“I can hardly bring myself to believe 
it of him, Blazer!” he said as they stood 
under the porch awaiting the servant's 
return. “But, as you say, you mever 
know.” 

“Miss Winthrop will be pleased to see 
Mr. Blazer,” announced the servant, and 
bidding his friend remain in the hall, the 
detective was at once ushered into the 
drawing-room. 

“Yes, miss,” he began in answer to her 
look of eager inquiry. “I’m on the 
stone-turning job still, and more con- 
vinced than ever that the poor young 
chap in the county gaol is guiltless of 
your father’s death. Fact is, I’ve heard 
something of late that gives me the hope 
of being able to lay my hands on the 
right party almost immediate—ay, this 
very day!” 

“And the man—this wretch!” she 
cried, her fine dark eyes lighting up with 
honest wrath. “Who is he?” 

Mr. Blazer noted the look, and fearing 
the results of some indiscretion on her 
part, quietly replied— 

“’Scuse me, miss, but I make it a 
point never to divulge names until I am 
absolutely sure. You see, one never 
knows. There is always the chance of a 
mistake, and I am certain positive we'd 
both feel sorry indeed if we were to 
fasten suspicion on to the wrong party. 
No, miss; we must go about it careful 
and circumspect ; and that brings me to 
the reason of my having called here this 
morning. I'd just like to give his papers 
one more thorough overhaul on the 
chance of our getting a little bit more 
light thrown on.” 

She saw the force of his remarks, and 
having handed him the keys he again 
went through the old solicitor’s papers 
in the bureau most minutely and exhaus- 
tively. 

When he rose from his seat at the 
table she could see by his face that his 
labours had not brought about any 
practical result. 7 

“Can you remember, miss, if the old 
gentleman was in the habit of keeping 
his papers in any other place?” 

















_ THE THORPE MYSTERY. 


“| am positively certain he did not,” 
she replied. “The whole house was 
ransacked from top to bottom for pro- 
bate and valuation purposes, but nothing 
was found.” 

“He wasn't in the habit of carrying 
important documents about with him, 
now, I suppose?” 

“Never. They were always placed 
within the drawer yonder—which you 
broke open when you were here last. 
The key was afterwards found in his 
pocket.” 

“‘ Nor valuables, miss ?” 

“Nor valuables. He seldom had more 
than a few shillings in change about 
him, and a stamp or two in the cover of 
his watch—for receipts.” 

“Have you got the watch now, Miss 
Winthrop?” 

“T have. You will find it in that box 
on the work-table, together with his 
rings and a few trinkets. They were 
given to me by Mr. Taunton after the 
inquest.” 

Mr. Blazer soon had the large old- 
fashioned timepiece in his possession; 
and, pressing the spring, the cover flew 
open, and revealed a tightly-folded piece 
of paper lying within its concave. 

He had it out in a thrice, and smooth- 
ing it on the little work-table before him, 
he read over the contents with so joyful 
an expression of countenance that his 
subsequent remark— 

* She seized him by the hair of his head, 
And banged him on the mat, 
And jumped on his chest and asked him, 
If his first wife ever did that /"’ 
seemed altogether inapposite. 

With his favourite formula, “ You leave 
it all to me, miss,” he jumped up, and 
assuming his hat—a breach of manners 
he had never hitherto been guilty of—he 
bent a look of the deepest significance on 
the frightened young lady, and with a 
quick confirmatory nod at the door he 
suddenly quitted her presence. 

“Read that!” said he to the inspector 
when they got outside. 

“My stars!” exclaimed the latter in 
wildest amazement. “‘It’sawful. What 
do you think of it?” 

“Think!” cried his companion with 
an exultant chuckle. “Why, that we 





shan't want the dog along with us after 
all! Away we go!” 

And away they went in the direction 
of Gorsby, and were very speedily within 
its confines. 

Closely together they entered the large 
marquee, within which the jumble sale 
was in full operation. Their appearance 
was quickly noted by theassembled crowd 
of villagers, and a hush fell upon the 
scene as every eye took in their move- 
ments, and whispered comment spread 
rapidly from stall to stall. 

“Good lawks! but it’s Jim Purvis 
they’re after!” was the sentiment that 
was heard to ripple along on all sides as 
Inspector Taunton, taking his cue from 
Mr. Blazer, drew the trembling cobbler 
on one side in whispered conference. 

The London detective in the mean- 
while was advancing in a straight line 
up the centre of the tent, and was near- 
ing a crowd of people who, at the extreme 
end, surrounded a stall presided over by 
Mrs. Frampton and her husband, when 
the latter, seeing him approach, started, 
and turning a livid colour made a quick 
movement with his hand towards his 
breast-pocket. 

With arush anda bound Mr. Blazer had 
crossed the intervening space and leaped 
over the barrier separating him from his 
object. 

He was just a second too late. Fora 
sharp ringing report filled the onlookers 
with a thrill of horror, and in another 
moment—even before the detective could 
seize him—the banker with starting eyes 
and breath a-gasp fell to the ground at 
his wife’s feet. 


* * * * * 
“That’s just where it is! You never 
know,” observed the little detective 


sapiently, when in the Seathorn House 
drawing-room, with Miss Winthrop and 
Dr. Courtlandt, they discussed the grue- 
some event of the past week. “ You see, 
I had my doubts all along until I had 
found Purvis, whom I felt certain must 
have seen Mr. Frampton on the marsh 
road about the time that Mr. Rutherford 
did. But it was the paper inside the 
watch that settled it!” 

“ That alone would have been sufficient 
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to hang him,” observed the young doctor, 
“even without his dying confession that 
he had been forging Mr. Winthrop’s 
cheques and drawing on his account to 
meet his gambling debts.” 

“Of course it would,” said the little 
man confidently. “ Because anyone might 
have guessed that the poor old gentleman 
had been pressing for his pass-book on 
the day before his death re 

“ And had threatened to communicate 
with the London office of the bank,” 
interrupted the doctor. 

“Exactly,” returned the detective. 
“And the other one, desperate, as he 
confessed he was, at the thoughts of the 
exposure that would follow, wrote to 
him that letter of appointment by 
Thorpe Church—the letter in the watch ! 
It would almost seem as_ if the old 
gentleman had some foreknowledge of 
what was going to happen. Then, to 
make doubly certain, he sent on that 
unsigned telegram which I got into my 
head Mr. Barnston had sent. You never 
know!” 

“But I called more especially,” he 
continued, “to tell you that I have just 
seen young Berridge since he returned to 
his home, and it appears from what he 
tells me—and he don’t tell overmuch— 
that while he didn’t meet with the 
banker on that night, he certainly saw 
Mr. Rutherford, whom he followed, and 
watching him from behind a hedge saw 
him meet Miss Dawson in the shadow of 
the dunes. His conduct throughout had 
always been a riddle to me until he 
explained to me that his fondness for 
Meadowsweet (whom he acknowledges 
mever encouraged him in the least) led 
him to shield her lover—for her sake— 
even with his life. For he firmly believed 
all along that young-Rutherford was the 
guilty party and he would have gone to 
the gallows rather than have mentioned 









having seen him with her. I am sorry 
for him, poor young chap, in one sense, 
for his love for her couldn’t have gone 
much further than that! Let us hope, 
miss, that he and his mother will live it 
all down in another country; for he has 
made up his mind to emigrate, and take 
her along with him.” 

“And now,” continued Mr. Blazer, as 
he rose to depart, “seeing I have been 
and turned the last stone satisfactory for 
Lord Bentwood, I suppose I must get 
away back to town and report proceed- 
ings to him personally. Besides, I want 
to relieve the minds of Mr. Rutherford, 
his wife, and her father! ”’ 

“] think their minds have already 
been relieved,” observed Mr. Courtlandt, 
with a smile. “For I received a letter 
from Mr. Rutherford himself this morn- 
ing, informing me that his lordship had 
very kindly appointed him his agent in 
Mr. Winthrop’s place; and that he con- 
templated taking over Seathorn House 
from us next week, when we shall have 
vacated it.” 

“And you, Miss Winthrop! ” exclaimed 
the little officer, glancing from Mr. 
Courtlandt to the blushing girl who had 
crept to the young man’s side, and was 
now holding his hand in hers. “ What 
about you, miss, if I might make so bold 
as to ask?” 

“Well, the fact is, Mr. Blazer,” replied 
the young man on her behalf, and with 
a very self-conscious look, “I purpose 
leaving Thorpe almost immediately and 
taking up a practice in London!” 

“ Johnny stuck a squib on the donkey’s rib, 

Then applied a light. 
Suddenly it bust, kicking up a dust ; 
Johnny disappeared from sight! '’ 

With this absurd commentary on a 
very serious fact, Mr. Blazer himself 
disappeared —and our story comes to 
an end. 
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HE people of Stye are very proud 
7 of the history of their city, which 
they carry back until they arrive 
at a founder who counts only thirteen in 
descent from Adam himself. According 
to the most approved account of the 
origin of Stye, Reuben, the son of the 
British King Hud, was so unfortunate in 
his youth as to contract a leprous disease, 
and as in those days they were not quite 
so humane as they are now, he was, on 
the petition of the nobles, banished from 
his father’s Court, lest the loathsome 
affliction should spread to themselves. 
His mother, the Queen, had died some 
years before this, so he had no one to 
influence his father in his own cause. 
His one friend, the Court Magician, how- 
ever, with true affection, presented him 
with a ring, which the Queen had given 
to him on her death-bed, to be handed to 
Prince Reuben when he attained his 
majority, but he did not wait till then, 
as he wished the son to have it as a token 
by which he should know him again, in 
case he should return cured. 
The Prince departed, and after he had 
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CHILDREN. 


been absent some years the King married 
a widow, who had a beautiful daughter, 
called Irene. 

After wandering some time in exile, 
the Prince hired himself to a swineherd, 
whom he found feeding his pigs not far 
from the future city of Stye. The royal 
swineherd was, however, so unfortunate 
as to infect his porcine charges with his 
own disease, and fearing that the fact 
would become known to his master, he 
separated from him, and drove his pigs 
towards the vast woods which at that 
time crowned the western hills of Eng- 
land. The swine, however, taught by 
Nature to medicine their own distempers, 
made straight for a spot whence issued 
from the ground hot springs, and here 
wallowed in the marsh caused by the 
overflowing waters. This kindly bath 
soon cured them of their disease, which 
Prince Reuben perceiving, he applied the 
same remedy with like good effect to his 
own person. Thus healed, he appeared 
before his master, and informed him of 
the miraculous cure of himself and the 
pigs that had been caused by the hot 
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springs, and astonished the old herdsman 


by proclaiming that he was the King’s 
only son. The news soon spread, and 
after some time, reached the Court, 
but the Prince did not return, as he was 
not anxious to go back to the father who 
had so cruelly banished him, and doubts 
began to be thrown on the story of his 
recovery. Aftera 
time Prince Reu- 
ben communi- 
cated with his 
father, and in re- 
turn the King re- 
warded his son’s 
only master by 
granting him a 
handsome estate 
near the hot 
springs, and allow- 
ing him sufficient 
money to build a 
palace and houses 
for his followers. 
These together 
made a town, and 
here Prince Reu- 
ben took up his 
residence. 

As the young 
Prince showed no 
signs of wishing 
to return to 
Court, the King, 
having no other 
male heir to the 
throne, com- 
manded his son to 
come home and— 
report says— to 
marry. the beau- 
tiful Princess 
Irene. The Prince 
refused to obey his 
father, as he had 
not forgiven him 
for sending him : 
away from the Court, and the curiosity of 
the King and his followers became so great 
that, in order to learn the truth, it was 
decided to make a royal pilgrimage to 
Stye. As soon as this became known the 
town got into a very deplorable condi- 
tion, through everybody being too full 
of curiosity, prying into each other's 
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The Princess caught sight of the handsome 
young wood-carver. 


OF CURTUS! 
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business instead of looking after their own. 
The people wondered if the Prince would 
fall in love with the beautiful Princess 
Irene at first sight, or if she would dislike 
the Princeson account of hearing of his 
previous malady. In fact, the royal visit 
so awoke the spirit of curiosity that the 
people became simply intolerable to the 
Prince by their 
many impertinent 
questions. 

The Prince de- 
cided to disguise 
himself and watch 
the Princess Irene- 
on her entry into 
the town of Stye. 
He arranged with 
his friend the 
Court Magician.to 
cure the people 
of their objection- 
able curiosity, and 
the Magician 
agreed to do this 
on the day of the 
state entry of the 
royal visitors. 

So the Magician 
dressed himself up 
in gorgeous and 
eccentric costume 
and wore false 
hair and whiskers, 
and walked 
through the streets 
with clasped 
hands, saying 
never a word. All 
the people came 
flocking out of 
their houses to 
watch him, and 
the entrance of 
the King and 
Queen did not 
cause. so much 
interest as this erratic and mysterious 
man. The royal visitors’ curiosity was 
equally aroused, and the King com- 
manded his outriders to follow the man 
slowly—and they stared as hard at him 
as the natives themselves. Prince Reuben 
had taken up his position on the oppo- 
site side of the road — disguised as a 
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The mysterious stranger mixed a lot of herbs 


in a cauldyon. 


wood-carver, but the King and Queen did 
not notice him, as their attention was 
concentrated on the mysterious stranger, 
whose presence seemed to fascinate them. 
The beautiful Princess Irene followed in 


_ her carriage, but being very pure in mind; 


she took no notice of the Magician, 
especially as at that moment she hap- 
pened to catch sight of the handsome 
young wood-carver, who was seated 
working in front of his open shop.. The 
youth, also, looking up as she passed, 
caught her eye, and Cupid shot a dart 
through their hearts. The wood-carver 
discovered he had no interest in anybody 
at all except the Princess, and he 
followed her carriage, managing: to speak 
a word or two to her, as the soldiers and 
coachmen were staring, open-mouthed, at 
the Magician. 

As this mysterious stranger passed 
Prince Reuben’s palace, the people con- 
tinued to follow him, but the King and 
his retinue passed into the palace yard. 
As soon as they learnt that the Prince 
was not there to receive them they were 
annoyed, and, on learning that the 
people had followed the Magician, their 
curiosity was so great that they retired 
to their rooms and disguised themselves, 


and, un- 

| known to 
each other, 
yf. set out to 
follow the 
mysterious 
stranger. 
This old 
man led the 
people high 
up into the 
hills till he came to a 
cave, where he set a 
cauldron upon a fire, and 
mixed a lot of herbs in it, 
to which he added water, 
and after stirring and 
boiling for some time, he 
pretended to drink of it, and then 
retired'and lay down tosleep. The 
people watched him with great 
interest, and when they found he 
slept, they came up and tasted the 
liquid, which caused them to sleep 
also; and while they slept the 
Magician returned to the Prince’s palace. 
When the people awoke in the morning 
each discovered to his great consternation 
that everybody else’s head had been 
turned into that of a pig, not know- 
ing that they were themselves in the 
same condition. They started laughing 
at each other and eventually quarrelling, 
and they returned to the town of Stye in 
a general uproar. The wood-carver, 
however, had spent the night in the 
palace court-yard, near the window of 
the room occupied by the beautiful Prin- 
cess Irene, as he was not able to sleep for 
love. The Princess was equally in love 
with the handsome but—as she thought 
—poor wood-worker, and coming to the 
open window she espied him in the court 
below, and her heart went out to him. 
As soon as he saw her he professed his 
love, and invited her into the court-yard 
to converse with him, as he confessed he 
could not sleep for thinking of her. As 
no one was about so early, the Princess 
consented, and she told the handsome 
wood-carver how her step-father had 
commanded her to fall in love with his 
son, whom she was told was a sufferer 
from disease. But she felt she could not 
love to order, and now she had decided 











to run away. The handsome wood-carver 
asked her to be his wife, and having 
obtained her consent, he sealed the com- 
pact with a kiss. Just at that moment 
the King burst into the court-yard, and 
seeing his step-daughter in the arms of the 
wood-carver, called to his guards to slay 
the youth. The guards, coming up 
sharply, laughed at the King’s appear- 
ance till they caught sight of themselves 
in the spring water in the basin in the 
middle of the court-yard, where they all 
saw how ridiculous they looked. The 
people swarmed riotously into the 
grounds, and were also soon undeceived 
as to themselves. The King, exasperated 
to the last degree by his guards not obey- 
ing his commands, drew his sword and 
advanced towards the wood- 
carver. The disguised Prince 
thereupon jumped upon the 
ridge of the basin andshouted: 

“Stop!” 

Immediate silence _ pre- 
vailed, and the wood-carver 
thus addressed them :— 

“Your Majesty, you have 
come to visit a people endued 
with an insatiable curiosity, 
and your Majesty has become 
tainted with the same com- 
plaiut, and the present trouble 
of your Majesty and the people 
is the result of this insatiable 
curiosity. The only one who 
has not given vent to this 
feeling is Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Irene, to whom 
I have plighted my troth. If 
your Majesty consents to our 
alliance I will undertake to 
cure you and the people of the 
ills you at present suffer from. 
If, on the other hand, you 
refuse my wish, and suffer !me 
to die, the secret that I alone 
hold dies with me.” 

The King, supported by the 
wishes of his people, was only 
too willing to acquiesce in 
this proposal. 

The disguised Prince there- 
upon informed them that by 
dipping their heads in the 
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basin they would resume their normal 
appearance, just as the Prince Reuben 
had been cured of his disease before them. 

A large banquet was ordered for the 
same day, and after the King and his 
followers had been restored from the evil 
effects of the potion mixed by the mys- 
terious Magician, they were only too 
delighted to do honour to the handsome 
young wood-carver. And as the King 
was about to take up his goblet to drink 
to the health and prosperity of the en- 
gaged couple, Prince Reuben seized the 
opportunity to drop into the royal goblet 
the ring his mother had given the Court 
Magician on her death-bed. 

When the King drank he perceived at 
the bottom of the goblet the glittering 
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spring waters contained inthe Everybody's head had been turned into that of a pig. 
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token, and became aware of the presence 
of his son, and he rejoiced thereat, as he 
had been punished for his cruelty, and 
was now about to have his wish fulfilled. 
Imagine, therefore, how astounded and 


delighted the people were to hear the 
King propose a toast: “To the health of 
my son, Prince Reuben, and his affianced 
bride, Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Irene.” 
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MONTHLY MATTERS MUSICAL. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


OPERA ON THE en THE DEARTH OF TENORS: A COMING BRITISH 
BARITONE. 


Tue past month has been memorable 
for various excellent performances which 
have taken place at the three 


Cree Riviera opera houses. At the 
Carloand ‘[héatre de l’Opéra, Monte 
Nice. Carlo, “ La Gioconda,” “ L’Or 


du Rhin”—which has been given for 
the first time in French, Massenet’s 
pleasing “‘ Thérése,” the lurid “La Tosca,” 
and “Méphistofélés”—a Monte Carlo 
operatic hardy annual, have proved par- 
ticularly attractive; and “ La Traviata,” 
“ Carmen,” “ La Vie de Bohéme,” “ Henry 
VIII.”"—an undeservedly neglected work, 
and the exceedingly fascinating “ Bar- 


formances ; Signor Titta Ruffo, fresh from 
his triumphs elsewhere, is amongst the 
artists who find themselves at this 
favoured spot; and M. Renaud, M. 
Chaliapine, Madame Giachetti, and 
Signor Anselmi—whose alluring voice 
has delighted countless Londoners—also 
are of the company. Nor are the other 
artists less capable. 

Attention may be drawn to the impor- 
tant part played by M. Gunsbourg. He 
has for some years past filled, to the satis- 
faction of all with whom he is brought 
into contact, the post of Directeur. 
Fully conversant with every detail of 





MONTE CARLO. 
Outside the Opera House and the Rooms. 


biere,” still await the musical enthusiast. 
Amongst the singers are Madame Litvinne, 
who is the brightest of “ bright, particu- 
lar stars.” Her dramatic and admirably 
sung Gioconda has made a deep im- 
pression on the most lighthearted of 
those who make it their business in life 
to seek amusement; and her Catherine 
d’Aragon is eagerly anticipated by dis- 
criminating amateurs. Signor Scandiani, 
who is so well known to Covent Garden 
audiences, is engaged for several per- 
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operatic management—from adjudicating 
between the claims of rival prime donne 
to selecting the most becoming shade for 
a ballet girl’s tights, he is essentially the 
right man in the right place. Long may 
he be spared ta carry on the business ! 
Equally satisfying are the performances 
for which M. Villefranck, of the Opera 
House, and .M. de Farconnet, of the 
Casino Theatre, Nice, are responsible. 
For, at each establishment, interesting 
and important works are to be heard ; and 
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the excellence of the singers, combined 
with a praiseworthy attention to minor 
details, results in an unusually good en- 
semble. Amongst this season’s attractions 
are “ Les Maitres Chanteurs,” “ Le Chemi- 
neau,” “Salomé,” ‘“ Orphée,” “ Les 
Pécheurs de St. Jean,” “La Légende du 


Point D’Argentan,” and “Le Bonhomme 


Jadis,” while the “ répertoive courant” is 
particularly well chosen. The singers, 
many of whom are artists of considerable 





MADAME CHARLOTTE WYNS. 


The bright particular star of the Nice Opera, 
in “ Aida.” 


magnitude, include Madame Charlotte 
Wyns—one of the finest dramatic singers 
before the public, Mlle. de Tréville—of 
coloratura fame, Mlle. Lillian Grenville— 
whose charms inspire poets of every de- 
scription, M. Albers, M. Rothier—whose 
fine yoice might with advantage b:; 
exploited before Covent Garden audi- 
ences, M. David, and Madame Carré. 











Great credit is due to M. de Farconnet 
for his perspicuity in selecting so admir- 
able a company, and for his unparalleled ._ 
enterprise in giving so varied and interest- 
ing a programme during a short season. 

Never in the history of singing have 
capable operatic tenors been as scarce 
The as they are at present. At 
Dearth of no time indeed has the supply 
Tenors. exceeded the demand. Even 
when Tamberlik, Mario, and Braham were 
singing Manrico at the same time and in 
the same capital their services were in 
constant request. And to-day there are 
so few really distinguished tenors avail- 
able that the last Covent Garden Italian 
season was carried on without the 
assistance of a primo tenore of the first 
rank. 

The Italian contingent is best repre- 
sented by Bonci—who is unequalled as an 
exponent of the rapidly vanishing bel 
canto, school of singers—and Caruso. 
They are followed (at a respectful dis- 
tance) by de Marchi, Anselmi, and Zena- 
tello, who have sung themselves into the 
good graces of London audiences ; and 
Franceschini, Bassi, and several others 
bring up the rear. France furnishes 
Alvarez, Affre, Rouselli¢re, Clément, 
Léon David, Escalais, Salignac, de la Tour, 
and Dalmorés—all of whom are more or 
less acceptable in certain réles. With 
the exception of Kraus, Jorn, and Julius 
Walther—of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, German tenors are scarcely to be 
taken into consideration, so bad are the 
majority. Russia sends us Sobeenoff; 
Denmark has provided Cornelius and 
Hérold; England may take credit to 
herself for John Coates—whose Lohengrin 
is so excellent a performance, and Edward 
Davies. Spain is represented by Vignas 
and Constantino, and America by Walter 
Wheatley. In Scotland tenors are un- 
known; they do not seem to thrive on 
the national diet in a climate which, as 
Sidney Smith said, will not ripen an 
apple. This is no reflection on the 
country in which bagpipes are allowed 
to be played in public. ‘Tis merely a 
fact from which there is no escaping. 

It is many years since the musical 
world has been rich in tenors. Until the 
transformation of Jean de Rezké from a 
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EXERCISE. 
Bottles Sid., 11}, 2/9 and 4/- 
THE ELUMAN or E.P. BOOK 
(Pirst Ald Rubbing Eases Pain Handbook). 
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ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL “EMBROCATION, 
BLLIMAN, SONS & CO,, SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 


PHYSICIAN. 


A FAMILY MEDICAL GUIDE 
By Eminent Physicians. 

Containing Valuable Advice and Recipes for the 
Prevention, Treatment, and Cure of nearly all the 
Ills incidental to the Human Frame; Advice to the 
Healthy ; Rules for the Sick ; Tables of Digestion, &c. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Through all Booksellers, or sent Post Free on receipt of 13 stamps from— 
THE CENTRAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 358, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE DEAF 
HEAR. 


A Man of Science originates a simple little 
device that instantly restores the hearing. 
Fits perfectly, comfortably, and does not show. 
FREE Book tells all about it. 
Address—THE MURRAY COMPANY, 


, 168, Century House, Regent St., LONDON, . 
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NERVOUS DEBILITY, INFLUENZA, 
SLEEPLESSNESS— 
NO LONGER DISTRESS. 


Mr. Fredk. Widdowson, Twyford, Melton Mow- 
bray, writes :—‘* A remedy used so universally in 
Royal Households, needs no recommendation 
from me, but I cannot help taking the present 
opportunity of stating the great benefit and relief 
I have found from Phosferine. Some years agol 
had a bad attack of Influenza which left me a great 
sufferer from Nervous Debility, Sleeplessness and 
Loss of Appetite. I read about Phosferine and 
tried a small bottle, and found so much relief that 
I have never been without a bottle in the house. 
This was nine years ago, since then I have found 
nothing so effective in keeping me strong and fit, 
and I am certain if people who suffer gave 
Phosferine a trial they would, like me, be truly 
thankful and keep a good remedy always at 
hand.” —July 26, 1907. 


PHOSFERINE © 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS. 
A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Neuraigia Premature Decay Bervous Headaches 
— Impoverished Blood Stomach 
Indigestion Bact Fulsteses 


The Remedy of Kings. 


Phosferine has been supplied by Royal Commands 
yeas the —_ Family, H.1.M. the Empress of Ri H.M, the 
f Roumania, H.M. the King of Greece, H.1.M. the 


Dowager Eapeme of Ruwis, 1. H.LM,. Ss ae ee ae 
PHOSFERINE STORES UP ENERGY. 
Bottles, 1/1}, 2/9 & 4/6. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c. 
The 2/9 size contains nearly four times the 1/1} size. 
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SIDDELEY | 


AUTOCARS. 


THE MOST DESIRABLE CAR 


is the car which fulfils in the best possible way every require- 
ment of its owner. ‘‘ Siddeley’’ Autocars are built to ensure 
Absolute Reliability, and to give Perfect Satisfaction to the 
purchaser. To afford a wide range of choice for various purposes, 
eight types are offered for 1908 as follows :— 


R.A.C. CHASSIS 
H.P. RATING. CYLINDERS. PRICE. 
10 12 2 £2250 
14 20 4 2320 
18 25 4 £2420 
(Standard.) 
18 25 4 £2500 
(Type de Luxe.) 
30 34 4 £550 
40 40 4 £650 
(Chain Drive.) 
40 44 4 2750 
45 51 6 2850 


Full particulars appear in our new Catalogue, a copy of which 
will be sent post free on application. 


The Wolseley Tool & Motor Car C°. 


Ltd. 
York Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


AND AT 76, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
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baritone with a very good voice to a 
tenor with a unique knowledge of his 
art, enthusiasts had to live on memories 
of Campanini, Gayarré, and their im- 
mediate predecessors. About eleven years 
ago, Cremonini (who created a most 
favourable impression in “ Lucia di Lam- 
mermuir” and “ Méfistofélés””) sang with 
much success both here and abroad ; and 
Alvarez—in fort tenor and lyric réles—has 
charmed Parisian audiences for some 
years. In the early nineties, Van Dyck’s 
Faust and Des Grieux captivated the 
habitués of C&vent Garden; and some 
years later, Tamagno paid a return visit 
to London for the purpose of singing 
Otello—a part which was written for him 
and in which he was deservedly femous. 
In 1900, Bonci, fresh from innumerable 
triumphs on the Continent, by his beauti- 
ful singing in “ La Bohéme,” ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
“Lucia di Lammermuir” and “ Don 
Giovanni,” added a special lustre to the 
Covent Garden season. Shortly after- 
wards, Caruso (who had created a furore 
at Monte Carlo) made the acquaintance 
of the London public. 

It is easy enough to account for the 
dearth of tenors of the first rank. The 
aspiring genius frequently is averse to 
putting in the requisite amount of study ; 
the teacher often does not know his 
business; and though the raw material 
sometimes furnishes a good voice, not one 
in a hundred is of exceptional quality or 
compass. If the enthusiastic beginner is 
given the song for which he clamours 
before his voice is placed, his chances of 
developing into a second Giuglini are 
wrecked at the outset. Should a_youth 
with a promising voice entrust himself to 
the tender mercies of one of the dishonest 
ignoramuses who assiduously advertise 
their claims in papers of alleged respect- 
ability, he may at once say farewell to 
his chances of success. The beginner 
also is handicapped by the advice of 
irresponsible friends and admirers’; though 
they are the last persons capable of 
forming an opinion, they do not scruple 
to tell the misguided neophyte that his 
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very. ordinary voice is the finest ever 
known. A voice like Caruso’s, or one 
with the sweetness of Bonci’s, is not heard 
twice in twenty years. Yet, a certain 
class of singing-master would have us 
believe that equally good voices are com- 
paratively common. 

The dearth of tenors of the first rank 
who are accustomed to the Italian reper- 
toive is as real as it is lamentable. With 
Caruso—whose terms are too high for an 
autumn season—and Zenatello absent in 
America, and Bonci singing (as he alone 
can sing) in New York, Covent Garden 
must have been hard put to it to finda 
suitable substitute. Anselmi would have 
made a welcome recruit. but he, perhaps, 
was too expensive; and Franceschini 
(whose Radamés created so favourable 
an impression last year) and Georgini 
presumably were engaged elsewhere. 
Had there existed a disengaged tenor 
capable of singing Don José, Faust, Enzo, 
and Canio to the satisfaction of the cog- 
noscenti—and another one who could give 
a good account of himself in lighter réles, 
the twain would have been a welcome 
addition to the diminished band. In the 
meantime it is evident that the demand 
is in excess of the supply. 

It is seldom that a British beginner 
makes a good impression on a_ well- 
informed critic—easy though 
he finds it to extract flattery 
from concert agents, pro- 
prietors of concert halls and 
other unmusical persons who make it 
their business in life to fleece the simple- 
minded. Fortunately for the cause of 
English Art, Signor Clerici has presented 
a wondering world with a singer who 
shows exceptional promise. Mr. Frederick 
James is the fortunate man in question. 
His voice is of unusually fine, resonant 
quality; and its extraordinarily expansive 
compass enables lucky Mr. James to reach 
the A flatand to descend to the lower D. In 
spite of the weight with which the young 
singer invests his lower notes, the voice 
is of the true baritone quality. 


A Coming 
British 
Baritone, 
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BERLIN, the zoth December, 1907. 





Office of Head Court Marshal to H.M. the Kaiser. 


The Count Eulenberg has much pleasure in informing the Daimler | 
Company that His Majesty the Emperor has been very satisfied with - 
the motor cars which the Company has. sent to the Imperial House=~ : 
hold during his stay in Highcliffe as well as in London. 


The motor cars worked without a fault and the chauffeurs showed - 
themselves to be very reliable and careful, so that His Majesty has # 
been highly satisfied. 


The Daimler Motor Company, Limited, 


So Us sia > ee 





London, W.C. 

2 

: ’ 

The Daimler Motor Co. (1904) Lia. | 

COVENTRY— . LON DON— 3 

Daimler Works. 219-229 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. : 
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| MANCHESTER— NOTTINGHAM— BRISTOL— ea 
! 60, Deansgate. 96-98, Derby Road. 18, Victoria Street. 3 
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Do you know what is 
the matter with you? 


Perhaps you are experiencing some weak or chronic 
ailment, such as Headache, Sickness, Biliousness, 
Feverishness, Flatulence, or Kidney Complaints 
traceable to foods which have not agreed with your 
stomach. Your stomach wants cleansing regularly. 
You must have absolute good health to abla you to 
go along from day to day with a spring in your step. 
You must have a clear brain to e your dai ily work 
a pleasure. Your stomach is the Key to Health; if 
your stomach is wrong, everything is wrong. 


In putting your stomach in order, you are apt to 
go entirely wrong by taking cheap salts and other 
unapproved remedies ; you are liable to cause inflam- 
mation of the bowels and other serious complications, 
The sure and approved remedy is 


Dr. GARDNER’S PINK SALT 


It will bring you back to perfect health. Be sure it 
is Dr. GARDNER’S PinK SALT, not a substitute. 


Sold in B/G bottles, or by 


Dr. GARDNER’S REMEDIES Co., 146, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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EVERYONE has SOMETHING 


that is of no value to him but is 


WORTH MONEY 
to comeene else. 
— “buy, Sag Rachenge on ying sy sens and to. to the best Yayo Se ae ao ‘neresting ng Journal 
published. Borrow, e and judge for yourself. At all Boo! Gectadie 4 ary 
or Specimen Copy yA or two stamps: Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, 

















. yy ~ ybA the Sew and woadertul 
Diane mete method of i the female bu: 
; Piat-chested and unattractive women ane quickly develo i 
commanding figures that excite wonderment and admira 
A new and 


oa fortuna’ mstance or occupation are 
it will be very much fascinated by the peculiar prominence achieved 
the treatment. It is called ‘DIANO, and is controlled the ‘known ESPANOLA 
this new treat- 
to know more about 


will send free in plain sualed envelope by post a new “ beauty book” they ha’ 
io showing the actual Eraal development induced, ad nd 
physicians, chemists, and prominent ladies, all 
sod remarkable power of DLANO to enlarge the Dust, no matter bow fat the chest may be. 
(yd a Lym py ta—q ay! Ty it you. All you need to 
send name address to 
confidential. na teh ee ea ee OL MEDICINE OINE COMP 


(Dept. 184), 208a, 
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No Better Ointment 
is made. 
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CLARKE’S 








Miraculous Salve. 


This Salve was prepared at one of the most famous monasteries in France 


























more than a century ago, and from its wonderful curative properties was known 
to the people throughout the length and breadth of the land as the “ MiracuLous 
SaLve,” and during the 40 years it has been supplied by the Lincoln and Midland 
Counties Drug Company, Lincoln, has obtained a world-wide reputation for the 
cure of ulcerated bad legs, boils, abscesses, bad breasts, scrofula, scurvy, swollen 
glands, tumours, cancerous ulcers, burns, scalds, sore heads, and skin diseases 
of all kinds. 





As a dressing for sores and wounds, of whatever name or nature, it is not 


equalled. 





There is no question of its efficacy, no fear of its results, and no danger in 


its use to any one at any time. 


Sold in Pots, at 1s, 14d., or 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


When you write to OUR advertisers, please mention ‘THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED.” 
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‘The advice contained in this 
volume is extremely practical and so 
plainly stated that everyone may 
understand it.’’—Weldon’s Ladies’ Fournal. 


“Health for Children’ 


A FAMILY GUIDE 


TO THEIR MANAGEMENT 


From INFANCY to YOUTH. 
By T. E. SAUNT, M.R.C.S. 


Bound in Cloth, Price 2/6. 


This book treats and gives full directions how to 
deal with the ailments to which children are subject, 
and should be in the hands of every mother. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* The Author deals in succession with the 
most frequent forms of illness, and explains 
in an interesting way the modes of prevention 
and general lines of treatment.’’—Glasgow 
Herald. 

“It gives sensible advice.'’’—Nottingham 
Guardian. 

‘* A comprehensive Guide.” —The Scotsman, 

“A sensibly written book, embodying the 
the conclusions founded upon extensive 
practical work.""—Dundee Advertiser. 

“* Health for Children’ is a powerful and 
practical plea for individual care, both by 


fathers and mothers for the welfare of the 
young. Written for the purpose, and stimu- 
ating any effort there may be to improve 
the stamina of the British race, it deals with 
the health of the mother, and all the ail- 
ments of the young, and the means for their 
prevention and cure.'’ — Newcastle Daily 
Journal. 

“Dr. Saunt is very much at home with 
his subject, and writes simply and clearly, 
aiming rather at giving advice and informa- 
tion than in laying down hard and fast 
rules.’’—Dundee Courier. 


Of all Booksellers, 2/6; or post free, 2/9, from 


The Central Publishing Co. (Book Dept.), 358, Strand, London, W.C. 
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“Every Man his own Doctor.’’ 





A GREAT WORK. OF ALL THE CHIEF BOOKSELLER, 


Man -in-HealthiGaaMar-iin-Disea 


By ROBERTSON WALLACE, M.D. 


This valuable Book gives Practical advice upon every Ailment Man can 


possibly be subject to, with Diet, Rules, &c., containing nearly Two Hundred 
Valuable Prescriptions. 


The Constitution of Man is written to supply such information concerning man as to his 
structure, functions and surroundings, and will show him how, by living and regulating 
his habits according to the known laws of health, he may remain exempt from the 
vavages of disease. 











Complete in 420 pages, with Plates and Illustrations. 


Bound in Cloth. Price 5s., of Booksellers. 


A MINE OF VALUABLE ADVICE. 





Contents. SPECIAL CHAPTERS. Contents. 


THE ALIMENTARY SYSTEM. SICK NURSING. 

THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM. CONSTITUTIONAL & GENERAL 
THE PULMONARY SYSTEM. DISEASES. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. ANIMAL PARASITES. 

THE EYE. FOOD AND DRINK. 

THE EAR. TOBACCO. 

THE NOSE. CLOTHING. 

THE SKIN. BATHS AND BATHING. 

THE TEETH, HAIR, AND NAILS. WORK AND PLAY. 

THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. HEALTHY HOUSES. 

THE URINARY SYSTEM. COURTSHIP. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES. MARRIAGES: judicious and In- 


ANIMAL POISONS. judicious, &c., &c. 


Dr. Wallace’s ‘‘Constitution of Man’”’ 


May be ordered of all Booksellers and at the Bookstalls, or sent direct 
from the Publishers on receipt of P.O.O. 5s. 4d. 


The Central Publishing Co, (Book Dept. 8.), 368, Strand, London, W.C. 


EVERY MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THIS BOOK IN HIS POSSESSION. 
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Callard & Bowsers 
Butter-Scotch 







is, however, a Sure safeguard pga‘nst their ill 
effects. A little used atter washing will 


KEEP THE SKIN SOFT smoo 
ALL THE YeAR ROUND: 7 


Bottles 1s., 2s. 6d..0f all Chemists & Stores. 
M. Beetham & Son, Cheltenham. 







“*Really Wholesome Confectionery” 

—Lancer. 

A sweetmeat for all. and may be given with confidence 

to the youngest child. bo 

Made with great care from t materials onl Yn 

In paper packets and tin boxes—various sizes, A 
f 


Manufactory: London, w.c. 
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HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY. 


Dr. Lalor's PHOSPHODYNE 


FOR FORTY YEARS has maintained its world-wide tation as the 
ONLY SAFE, RELIABLE PHOSPHORIC REMEDY ever dis- 
covered for the Permanent Cure of Brain Wreckage, Sleeplessness, 
Harassing Dreams, Premature Decay of Vital Power, and all weakened 
Conditions of the System, dependent upon the Deficiency of the Vital 
Forces. 

Cures Dyspepsia, Nerve and Liver Complaints. 

Cures Depression and Loss of Appetize. 

Cure? Genéral Debility, and Checks all Wasting of the Vital Forces 

from whatever cause ames. 
The EFFECT of this Standard Phosphoric Remedy ts tmmediate 


and permanent, all the Miserable Feell and Distresslag oT 

disappearing with a rapidity that ls REALLY MARVELLOUS. 
DR. LALOR’S PHOSPHODYNE 

Actually creates New Nervous Fluid and Brain Matter by supplying 

the Blood with ts Electric Life element—Phosphorus. Restoring the 


cfallest and most conditions of Robust Health of Body and 
M so that all Duties of Life may be pursued with Confidence 


able Testimonials from all parts of the 
World, and from the highest Medical Authorities. It ts sold by all 
Chemists and Brug as enol world, 4/6 and 11/- per bottle. 
DR. LALOR'S PHOSP NE LABORATORY, 

HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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Bemiatieg || MARMITE } 
P- ORs x O AP THE NEW FOOD EXTRACT. 


UNEQUALLED FoR THECOMPLEXION Invaluable for 
INVALUABLE FOR CHILDREN 
NEVER IRRITATES THE SKIN the Preparation of 


rear aaae RFUMED , 
DELICATELY PE Gravies, Soups, @c. ; ; | 

















bee 


Although its nutrient value is | 

equal to the best.Meat Exeracts, \ 

it only costs about half the price. 
asian 


Can be obtained of all Grocers. Stores, &c 








The Marmite Food Extract G.; Lé., 
—— Manufactured by 
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THe SALT UNION L*¥° “Live rrods 9; Mincing Lane House, 59, Eastcheap, 
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